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Oderint dum metuant. 
(Let them hate, provided that they fear). 


Lucius Accius (170-86 BC) 
Roman tragic poet 


We are all just passing through. News of the passing 
of a number of well-known names in the shooting 
world has come to our desk in recent weeks. 
The first death that we learned of was that 

of Bob McCoy, the universally respect- 

ed ballistician from Aberdeen, whose 
scholarly writings had appeared on 
a number of occasions in the pages 

of our parent publication, Preci- 

sion Shooting, in recent years. 

We'll miss the quiet gentle- 
man from  Stewartstown, 


£ ‘4 ve e 
® The View 
Pennsylvania. Then we 


developments. NECO was created to produce and mar- 
ket the commercial forms of many of their copy- 
righted developments. Roger’s ways would 

drive me crazy at times, just as I’m sure 
that my ways, in turn, drove him crazy 
at times. Regardless, if I was asked 
to identify the ten best friends that 

I had in life... this lanky, soft-spo- 
ken Californian would have 
been named when I was work- 

ing my way through the fin- 
gers of my first hand (some- 
times we need our fingers to 


From H | 
learned of the passing of rom 7 ‘Cre. °f 


John Unertl, the principal ; 4 
of Unertl Optical Co., Inc., ' ; 
of Mars, Pennsylvania... 
one of the legendary 
names in shooting optics. 

On July 15th Rex Apple- 
gate passed on... one of 
the earliest writers on self- 
defense and tactical shoot- 
ing... a pioneer in these 
fields in an era that strug- 
gled to understand what he 
was talking about... and 
which could not foresee the 
extent to which these two 
subjects and cultures would 
grow. And finally, on June 2nd 
we lost our close personal friend 

and confidant, Roger Johnston, 
the principal at California-based 
NECO. Roger, together with PS 
columnist Merrill Martin, was instru- 
mental in the development of moly coating 
of bullets, fire-lapping of barrels, modern wad Ee one 
techniques, and a battery of accuracy-enhancing 


count on, like if we’re deep 
in thought). Sorry, old 
buddy... I’m going to miss 
you... a lot. 


A good question for 
your next trivia session. 
And for this one, we’re 
grateful to PS columnist 
Hap Rocketto, who was 
sharing a small libation 
and a firearms history 
nostalgia bull-session with 
us recently, when the good 


Mr. Rocketto pulled this one 
out of left-field on us... 
‘“Who’s the only individual to 
have done these two things... 
win the Medal of Honor, and 
also. win the Distinguished 
Marksman Award?”. Darn it, the 
thing that really annoyed me about 

my not being able to answer this one 
was that the answer was right there in a 
book about five feet away from my office 


Continued on page 5 
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desk. The book is entitled Once A Leg- 
end, authored by Jon T. Hoffman. It’s 
the story of “Red Mike” Edson of the 
Marine Raiders... who earned the 
Medal of Honor and lasting fame dur- 
ing a desperate, two-day defense of 
Guadalcanal’s vital airfield. During 
1927 Mike Edson won the Distin- 
guished Marksman classification, and 
had a 100-11x that was good for eighth 
place in the Wimbledon Cup competi- 
tion that year. (The book is a good one, 
by the way, from Presidio Press, and is 
still available today). We have, of 
course, canceled Mr. Rocketto’s sub- 
scriptions to both magazines... if he’s so 
smart, he’ll find something else to read 
in life. Right? 


A bit more on moly coating this 
month, comes from Mark White, the 
principal at Sound Technology, in Pel- 
ham, Alabama... 


Dear Dave, 


I will try to keep this brief, but for 
me that is a difficult task. 

M.L. McPherson’s brief review of 
moly coating principles (May, June TS) 
was right on the money, and I found 
nothing to disagree with. We have a 
partially new audience in TS, and many 
of the things PS readers have known for 
years are brand new revelations to 
some. Several additional points about 
moly coating should be made again. 


1. Typically, bore friction will be 
reduced at least 50%. Useful barrel life 
will double or triple when only moly- 
coated bullets are used. 


2. We know bore friction is reduced by 


at least 50% because the use of a dry 
moly film on a bolt will force the pub- 
lished torque rating up (or down, 
depending on the approach) by roughly 
52%. In other words, if a bolt is specked 
to torque at 200 foot pounds, and if the 
threads of said bolt are hit with a light 
spray of dry moly, you will absolutely 
wring it off with a force of 200 foot 
pounds of torque. In that instance, 
torque specs call for a reduction to 96 
foot pounds. The use of moly paste will 
increase the efficiency factor even 
more. The moly-coating procedure 
on bullets is scientifically developed, 
and it wouldn’t surprise me to learn that 
bore friction was reduced by a factor of 
60-70%. Tests on bullets in barrels 
would be difficult to replicate because it 
is hard to obturate a bullet in the same 
way that a powder charge would. 


3. Empirically, we know that we need 
to use a trifle more powder, or a lighter 
charge of a faster powder, to get the 
same velocity out of a bullet. 


4. Expect about a 20% increase in 
accuracy once the right load is found 
that corresponds with the sweet spot in 
barrel harmonics. This occurs because 
of a more uniform delivery as a barrel 
heats (or doesn’t heat), among the many 
other factors that Mic has enumerated. 


5. Once case pressure drops, the burn- 
ing of powder decreases rapidly. If one 
assumes that all (or most) combustion 
takes place before the bullet moves 
from the cartridge case, it will help to 
understand the dynamics involved. We 
are essentially using a charge of hot gas 
to hydraulically (pneumatically) move 
a bullet down a rifled bore. The less 
friction involved, the better. 


Mark White 


Football combines the two worst features 
of American life: violence and committee meetings. 


George Will 
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But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes; 

A wild and wrathful clamor 

From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ length from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 


But hark! the cry is “Astur!” 

And lo! the ranks divide, 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 

Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


He smiled on those bold Romans 

A smile serene and high; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, “The she-wolf’s litter 

Stand savagely at bay; 

But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way?” 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh; 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 
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(Editor’s introduction: In this issue we conclude 
the epochal 1842 dated poem Horatius at the 
Bridge, authored by Thomas Macaulay... a work 
which lionized the writer in the literary circles of 
Victorian England. At this point Horatius and 
his two companions are holding the bridge, 
which is the main entry point to Rome against 
the hordes of invaders led by Lars Porsena of 
Clusium. Meanwhile, the townspeople, behind the 
heroic three, work frantically to topple the bridge 
into the River Tiber. Six invader chiefs have 
attempted to hew their way through this small 
band, and six bodies now lie in the dust at their 
feet. Here we take up the tale once more... ) 


He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space; 

Then, like a wildcat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face; 

Through teeth and skull and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


WTI 
ALV | 


And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head 

On Astur’s throat Horatius 

Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

“And see,” he cried, “the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 

To taste our Roman cheer?” 


: 


AL Lil 
But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled of wrath and shame and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 

There lacked not men of prowess 

Nor men of lordly race; 

For all Eturia’s noblest 

Were round the fatal place. 


XLIX 


But all Eturia’s noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three; 
And from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood 
All shrank, like boys who, unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack; 

But those behind cried “Forward!” 
And those before cried “Back!” 
And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array; 

And on the tossing sea of steel 

To and fro the standards reel, 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


" 
i 
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But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied, 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius!” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


if il V 

Back darted Spurius Lartius, 
Herminius darted back; 

And, as the passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


LIX 

“O Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


LX 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank, 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 

And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


LXI 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain; 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armor, 

And spent with changing blows; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 

LXI 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place; 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 

Bare bravely up his chin. 


LXIII 


“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus; 
“Will not the villain drown? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 

We should have sacked the town!” 
“Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 
“And bring him safe to shore; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before.” 


LXIV 

And now he feels the bottom; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


LXV 

They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night: 
And they made a molten image 
And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


LXVI 

It stands in the Comitrium, 
Plain for all folk to see, 

Horatius in his harness 

Halting upon one knee; 

And underneath is written 

In letters all of gold 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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BY JACOB GOTTFREDSON 


Statistical Process Control (SPC) 
Analysis 

A similar article to this, featuring 
Remington’s .300 Win Mag Sendero, 
was printed in the 1997 PS Annual. I 
suspect that the readership of that 
publication is not as great as that of 
the magazine, and many of you did 
not see the section there on Statistical 
Process Control Analysis. I used the 
same technique in tuning Reming- 
ton’s 7 Mag Alaskan Wilderness Rifle 
and have included the results herein. 

SPC principles are widely used in 
industry to determine whether manu- 
facturing processes are in control, and 
if not, how to determine that they are 
not, and how to get the process into 
control by knowing what to look for. 
Secondly, it often suggests methods 
of how to refine the upper and lower 
control limits under which a process 
is Operating. The method does so by 
analyzing sample data statistically 
and then applying “run” rules to 
determine performance. Thus, it takes 
the science of statistics one step fur- 
ther by applying the practical to the 
mathematical. 

After the Second World War, an 
industrialist named Deming was 
given the job of helping the Japanese 
get back on their feet. The result has 
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been astounding. One of the tech- 
niques that grew out of this effort was 
used extensively for quality control. 

Manufacturers turn out widgets. 
Their questions are: what is the qual- 
ity of the widgets in terms of numbers 
and what is the reliability of the 
process that turns them out? Is the 
process in control? 

One can easily calculate statistics 
that show normal distribution and 
some probability of where the next 
data point might fall within the sam- 
ple population ... if the sample size 
and data are statistically significant. 


emington’s Alaskan 


Wilderness Rifle (AWR 


Part 2 of 2 


In 7 mm Remington 


Magnum With 
Leupold’s New 
LPS 3.5 x14 & 


Quick Release Rings 


But can statistics tell you whether the 
process is in control, or what the con- 
trol should be, or how to control to a 
more strict specification? Industry 
needs these answers in order to 
smooth and refine the process, get 
more from it, ascertain whether it is 
good or bad, and look at what the 
costs of controlling to a stricter 
process might be. It also lets you 
know where the process is out of con- 
trol, if it is at all. Most major manu- 
factures use it, Barnes bullets being 
one of them ... among a myriad of 
others. 

OK. What is meant by control, in 
control, out of control, mean, upper 


os oe ‘wt 


ih 


and lower limits, standard deviation, 
histogram, process control charting? 
When we look at the graphs of this 
tuning process we will need to know 
the meaning of these terms to under- 
stand the concepts involved and the 
results obtained. 

The center line (cl) in the charts is 
the mean (whose value is shown 
below the chart as well) and is simi- 
lar to (but not exactly the same as) 
what we call the agg or MOA. This is 
the horizontal dashed line in the 
chart. The control limits are the dot- 
ted lines above and below the center 
line. Control limits can be either cal- 
culated or contrived. Software is used 
to make the calculations go faster. 
Without setting the limits, the graphs 
shown have calculated the limits for 
me. In the graphs, you will see the 
data points scattered around the cen- 
ter line. Their value is shown below 
the chart. The value of the upper and 
lower control limits (ucl and Icl) can 
be seen on the left as inches in this 
case. As stated before, the control 
limits are calculated and show the 
reliability of the data. I could reduce 
the control limits, i.e. squeeze them 
in toward the center line or mean. 
However, to do so I would have to 
change the process. For example, 
change the barrel. 

My process is in control. Being in 
control means that the process is sta- 
ble and predictable. This can be 
determined by noticing that all data 
points are within the boundaries of 
the ucl and Icl. Unless the process is 
in control, the capability to meet a 
specification has no meaning because 
the process is not predictable. A 
process can be in control, however, 
but not be capable. This would be the 
case when much of the data is beyond 
the upper and lower specification. 
For example the upper and lower 
control limits might be calculated at 
1.5 inches as the largest acceptable 
group and .2 inches as the smallest 
respectively, but my personal specifi- 
cation might be 1 inch as an upper 
limit. 

An example of precision vs accu- 
racy might be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example. One rifle shoots 1 
inch every time. This data is in con- 
trol and very predictable. SPC analy- 


sis would show this as an activity in 
control and predictible. Another rifle 
might shoot .2 one time and .4 the 
next, or the next two times, but it 
never shoots smaller or larger. SPC 
analysis might show this activity to 
be out of control and not very pre- 
dictable because of the capability or 
specification the user wishes to his 
data to meet. However, who would 
you bet on to win a Benchrest match? 
The requirements for an elk hunter 
who would normally shoot no more 
than three shots is quite different than 
the statistical specification an unlim- 
ited benchrest shooter might require, 
knowing that he/she will shoot a min- 
imum of 10 shots for record and 
maybe another 10 for sighters. 

There are rules that determine 
when a process is out of control. 
When using SPC it is important to 
understand this and make use of it. In 
tuning your rifle and understanding 
the significance of your groups, this 
is equally important. Some of the 
rules follow: 


1. 21 data points or more are need- 
ed for best results 
2. at least 15 data points are 


required 


The process is out of control if 
any of the following occur: 


_ 


. 1 data point falls outside a con- 
trol limit 
2. 8 data points in a row are on the 
same side of the mean 
3. 6 data points either continuous- 
ly increase or decrease in value 
4. 2 data points out of 3 fall in the 
outer 1/3 


Given these rules, parts of my 
process are in control. Six analyses 
were run. The first was the statisti- 
cal significance of all R-22 tuned 
groups fired, that is, with all bul- 
lets, specific seating depths and 
powder charges, etc. (the Barnes-x 
boat tail and Nosler Partitions in 
the table were not included). The 
next four analyses were taken of 
all groups fired by each bullet 
type. These are what I considered 


to be the best or tuned loads. Only the 
Sierra 150 grain MatchKing con- 
tained enough data to produce a his- 
togram showing normal distribution 
and standard deviation. The last 
analysis is the cusum. This shows the 
trends of the process when all the 
data is taken together. Because of its 
greater sensitivity, the cusum allows 
us to point to significant changes in 
the process. For example, the process 
changed considerably when the Sier- 
ra MatchKings were used. Although 
the mixed data analysis had only one 
ucl and one Icl, these could have been 
changed for each bullet type, but we 
might not have seen that without the 
cusum. That is, unlike normal statis- 
tics, SPC allows us to see where in 
the process changes had an affect. 
Also, we can see the effect changing 
ranges has on the MOA capabilities 
... beyond just 100 yards. In a future 
article in Tactical Shooter Magazine, 
I will show the results of a process 
based on the distance from the point 


Continued on next page 
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Remington’s Alaskan Part 2 
Continued 


of intent of each succeeding shot in 
groups of five shots. 


Results of SPC analysis 

Given the work, the table, and the 
application of SPC, some interesting 
information and knowledge emerge 
that would not be apparent without it. 


1. The standard deviation for all 
groups was very, very low. The 
standard deviation on the overall 
tuned loads was as well. 

2. My overall process is in control, 
i.e. predictable. 

3. The probability that I will ever 
shoot outside the ucl of .807 inch 
or under the Icl of .029 is so slight 
as to be never, given the same con- 
ditions. The probability is very 
high that I will shoot a .418 group 
(careful, this is not mathematics 
emulating actual shooting per- 
fectly ... I mean, what if the next 
group was a .416, would you turn 
me into a frog?) 

4. The process only includes the con- 
ditions of the analysis. 

5. The process tests the ability of the 
rifle with these bullets only and 
this shooter only. The rifle and 
components might be capable of 
better. 

6. Unlike the Sendero, the tuning 
process for the 7mm Mag AWR 
was well worth the effort because 
it reduced group size considerably. 


What do the statistical graphs tell 
us? The second graph in the set of two 
is a histogram. The purpose of the 
histogram is to check for normal dis- 
tribution of the data. In order for a 
valid statistical analysis to be per- 
formed, the data must have a normal 
distribution. The control analysis 
chart was run for the other bullets, but 
is not considered statistically signifi- 
cant because not enough data points 
were included. These graphs can only 
be considered trends. 
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The individual SPC graphs indi- 
cate in or out of control systems. An 
important concept is that, given suffi- 
cient data points, if all of the data 
falls between the 3 sigma limits and 
does not violate any of the run rules, 
all of the data points should be con- 
sidered equal to the centerline with a 
+/- range equal to 3 sigma. That is, if 
the 3 sigma limit is reached, the data 
is very good. 

In the article on the Sendero, I 
made the following statement which 
appears to have held reasonably true: 

“It appears that with the prior 
knowledge we have of reloading, we 
might be able to produce at or near 
the best tuned loads without all the 
labor and expense. That is, to reduce 
the upper and lower control limits to 
nearer the mean does not give useful 
nor economic returns. If our require- 
ment (in this case) is to produce an 
accurate, satisfactory load, we 
already know a lot about where to 
start. We might want max velocity, 
easy case operation, and good accura- 
cy. We know from experience that this 
is obtained by increasing powder to 
just below the max level, and seating 
the bullets approximately .005 to .010 
inch from the lands in order to enter 
the lands straight but keep them from 
pulling the bullet out of the case or 
raising pressure ... for this applica- 
tion, that is. To spend hours and 
money trying to better the groups 
from the original starting load was 
not value added, to speak in the cur- 
rent vernacular of business and indus- 
try. However, it must be remembered 
that the Sendero is based on a rela- 
tively thick barrel. This may not hold 
true for a slim barrel whose vibration 
potential is much larger, in which 
case changes in any loading compo- 
nent will potentially bring about a 


much larger change in group size (see 
Dan Lija, A LOOK AT THE RIGIDI- 


TY OF BENCHREST BARRELS, 
NBRSA News, January 1993).” 

This seems to have been exactly what hap- 
pened when trying to tune the lighter AWR. 


The Spread Sheet 
Only the tuned loads fired with 
various bullets, seating depths, neck 


tensions, etc. are shown for the 
7AWR. The last column is the tem- 
perature and humidity. Velocity was 
taken at 10 yards and then the same 
velocity shown for the longer ranges. 
The Davidson seating depth indicates 
the distance measured from the base 
of the case to the ogive using David- 
son’s tool for the 7mm without the 
use of Davidson’s base. Bush refers to 
the size of the Redding bushing. T/H 
is the temperature/ humidity. 


Conclusion 

Advertisers often tout their rifles 
to be capable of half inch groups or .5 
MOA, etc. But what does that mean? 
The rifle only shoots .5 inch groups? 
It always shoots .5 inch or less? 
What? When we complete a benchrest 
match, the winner might have been 
shown to have shot .2463". That is, 5, 
5-round groups that when added 
together and divided by the number of 
groups shot was mathematically cal- 
culated to be .2463". He/she might 
have shot some groups that were .35" 
and some that were .150" to obtain 
the aggregate of .2463". But how do 
we know what he/she will shoot next 
time? How do we know whether the 
rifle advertized in the magazined 
shoots big .5 inch groups or always 
shoots 4 in a hole and one out, mak- 
ing it .S inch? 

In the Statistical Process Control 
Analysis of Remington’s 7mm Mag 
Alaskan Wilderness Rifle shown here, 
I have shown what the groups were that 
formed the aggregate. I have shown 
what the probability is of shooting that 
size group again. I have also shown 
what the largest and small groups will 
be, and how great the probability is that 
I will shoot them given the same con- 
ditions. With each load I can predict, 
within reason, what the most probable 
MOA out to 400 yards will be (500 
yards in some cases). 

The 7mm AWR mounted with 
Leupold’s 3.5 x 14 LPS is an excep- 
tionally capable rifle for its intended 
use. God bless technology. 


Tables and Charts on proceeding 
pages 


REMINGTON 7MM MAG AWR - NO MODIFICATIONS 


All Velocity Readings Taken 10 Feet 
160 GRAIN NOSLER BALLISTIC TIP_ BC = 453 
AMT _|DAVIDSON SEAT DEP VEL 


0.305 _|off land - 1/2 neck si 
0.305 |Size full, touch land 


[FED 215M 
FED 215M 


FED 215M. |WIN 
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Remington’s Alaskan Part 2 


All Measurement Data 


Continued 


Individ. 


ROW: 1 7 13 
cl: 0.525907 


31 37 43 


19 
ucl: 6.995345 Icl: 0.0564691 * Rule violation 
Subgrp Size 1 


All Measurement Data 


a 
32699 


1. Histogram and control chart of all groups shot (all bullets, 
charges, seating depths, cases, etc.). All ranges are used in the 
analysis and show the groups to have a mean value of .526" 
+/- .470". This implies that this combination shoots groups of 
.526 MOA as a mean, but they could be as big as .996 MOA or 
as little as .056 MOA. What would you count on? 


150 Grain Nosier Ballistic Tip 


Individ. 


5 ri 
uci: 1.13407 


3 
cl: 0.646333 


Individ. ; ick: 0.158596 * Rule violation 


Subgrp Size 1 


3. Control chart of all groups shot with the Nosler 150 grain 
Ballistic Tip. All ranges are used in the analysis and show a 
value of .646" +/- .488". This implies that this combination 
shoots groups of .646 MOA as a mean, but they could be as big 
as 1.134 MOA or as little as .158 MOA. 
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150 Grain Sierra MK 


10 3 16 


4 cA 1 
el: 0.417937 uct: 0.806984 ict: 0.0288814 


150 Grain Sierra MK 


07 


: 18 3sp Li 12, .71588 
Root 417938 cea ’ : 
gtd Dev ‘099314 

s: 118168 


2. Histogram and control chart of all groups shot with Sierra 

150 grain MatchKing. All ranges are used in the analysis and 
show a value of .418" +/- .389". This implies that this combi- 
nation shoots groups of .418 MOA as a mean, but they could 

be as big as .807 MOA or as little as .029 MOA. 


140 Grain Nosier Ballistic Tip 


ROW: 4 2 3 4 5 6 


cl: 0.489333 uct: 0.761045 Ic: 0.217621 
Subgrp Size 1 


4. Control chart of all groups shot with the Nosler 140 grain 
Ballistic Tip. All ranges are used in the analysis and show a 
value of .489 +/- .372".. This implies that this combination 
shoots groups of .489 MOA as a mean, but they could be as 
big as .861MOA or as little as .117 MOA. 
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Remington’s Alaskan Part 2) continued from page 14 
140 Grain Barnes-x FB 


Individ. 


ucl 


0.5 


) 
Icl 
ROW: 4 3 5 rd 9 
Individ.: cl: 0.581667 ucl: 1.30581 Ich: -.142478 


Subgrp Size 1 
5. Control chart of all groups shot with the 140 grain Barnes-x flat base. All ranges are used in the analysis 
and show a value of .582" +/- .724". This illustrates a condition where the analyst needs to set the upper and 


lower control limits instead of letting the computer do it. The variance in this case would allow a negative size 
group, i.e. less than zero. This results from not having enough test data and indicates trends only. 


All Measurement Data 
Cusum 


nd Barnes 


1.5 


1 g ®.o Sierra Data 


0.5 


a) Target 
ROW: 1 7 13 19 25 31 37 43 
Target: .5259069 ‘kK’: 7.823964E-02 'n': .7823964 ; 

Subgrp Size 1 


Using Upper and Lower Control Limits 


6. Cusum illustrates the changes in the process. The process changes in this case are the different tuned bullet 
loads and the effect they have on the center line (cl), upper control limit (ucl), and lower control limit (Icl). As 
you can see, the process started to get better when the match grade Sierra bullets were used vs the premium 
hunting bullets. The sensitivity of the cusum model points this out dramatically. A significant change would be 
to use only Sierra bullets for the analysis in order to force the ucl and Icl closer to the cl. 
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The Tactical Marksman, by TS staff member Dave Lauck, principal of D&L Sports, of 
Gillette, Wyoming. A complete training manual for police and practical shooters. Mr. Lauck is a preemi- 
nent proponent of the need for police tactical shooters to have, and be qualified with, two long arms... 
the tactical carbine, and the tactical rifle. In his new book he builds a convincing case for his belief in 
this area. A 75 yard hostage situation presents an entirely different scenario than does a 600 yard situa- 
tion! Professional marksmen and police officers will find Lauck’s expert advice and firsthand experi- 
ences right on target, but this book is also ideally suited for field shooters and competition shooters. 

81/2 x 11 size, soft cover, 176 pages, extensively illustrated. ~ 35.00 


The Ultimate Sniper, by Maj. John L. Plaster, USAR (Ret.). This may be the only mili- 
tary/police sniping and long-distance shooting guide that you will ever need. It is not a dry, technical mili- 
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special illustrations, charts and information sidebars explain the practical, field-tested details of the three great skill 
areas of sniping - marksmanship, field craft and tactics. Twenty two instructive chapters cover modern sniper 
rifles, scopes, bullets and ballistics, basic and advanced marksmanship, range and wind estimation, temporary and 
permanent hides, spotting and target detection, camouflage, stalking and mantracking, countersniping, special 
sniping operations and environments, the all-important differences between military and police sniping and much 
more. Also included are a complete glossary of sniping and marksmanship terms, and an invaluable listing of 
current sniper training programs. 81/2 x 11 size, soft cover, 464 pages, extensively illustrated. % 39 9 5 
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White Feather, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. Gunnery Sergeant Carlos N. Hath- 
cock II, USMC is widely recognized as our nation’s ultimate Scout-Sniper. The very personification of the 
sniper motto, “One shot, one kill”, his 93 confirmed kills in the Vietnam War made him a legend and an 
icon to fighting men of his era. The winner of the coveted Wimbledon Cup at Camp Perry in 1965 (con- 
tested at 1000 yards), Sergeant Hathcock became the ultimate applicant of Highpower target shooting 
skills to the battlefield, a transition often discussed, and seldom accomplished in real life. His life story, 
this book is authored by his two long-time friends, Norm and Roy Chandler, who are TS staff members 
here. We offer a special limited edition, autographed by both authors, and also by Carlos Hathcock him- 
self. Hard cover, 81/2 x 11, 275 pages. $54 95 


Death From Afar, Volume V;. By Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. It’s pretty much the 

end of an era... the final book in the five-volume DFA set. The final volume is roughly 300 pages of inner-circle, 
Marine Corps Sniping stuff, that no student of the art will want to miss. Roughly 3000 copies of this 81/2 x 11" 
full size, hard-copy library-quality paper, books were printed, and there are no plans to reprint as a hard-cover 
(if reprinted at all, it will be a soft-cover). Our 500 copies are autographed by both 
authors. Don’t come crying to us when we're sold out! s 5 4.9 5 Maing = : 


Death From Afar, Volume IV, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chan- prenins § 
dler. The DFA series on the Marine Corp Scout-Sniper program was originally planned Rey 
to be a trilogy. So much for that plan... Volume IV was unquestionably the best to 
date. You will appreciate the inner-circle discourse on Marine Corps Scout-Sniping. 

One half of the writing team, Lt. Col. N.A. Chandler (Ret.) was an active duty Marine for 24 

* years. “Distinguished” with rifle and pistol, he won the Pershing Trophy at Camp Perry in 1978. The other 

co-author, Roy Chandler, was a Master Sergeant with the US Army in WWII, and Korea. A major chapter in 
the book devotes some 27 pages to an overview of the building of the celebrated Chandler Sniper rifle 

(all Chandler Sniper rifles remain in the hands of the original owners; to this day none has been resold). 
81/2 x 11, hard cover, 271 pages. Autographed by Lt. Col. Norman Chandler. $5 4 95 


The Complete Mi Garand, by Jim Thompson. A guide for the shooter and collector of the great 
American battle rifle. The story of its development, World War II usage, and its variants such as the sniper and match 
models. Plus a guide for today's collector, including parts sources. Softcover, 147 pages, 180 photos. s 25.00 
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BY JOE ROXBY 


The trip into the land of Three Rivers 
did not augur well. After studying the 
map, there was no way to avoid the dread- 
ed Golden Triangle. No, this was not the 
one in Southeast Asia. There would be no 
Chinese Opium War Lords or bamboo 
vipers. The anticipated hazards here 
would be suicidal Pittsburgh drivers at 
rush hour, tunnel wrecks, and overheated 
radiators. In addition, road construction 
crews have been playing merry hell with 
the major highways into the city, so traf- 
fic threatened to be even more of a night- 
mare than usual. One of the largest prob- 
lems with driving in Pittsburgh is that the 
bridges and tunnels into the city act as 
natural choke points and do not allow for 
any stealthy, pre-planned routes. If there 
were ever an invasion of the U.S., 
PennDOT could delay an invading army 
at Pittsburgh for several days with no 
more than their usual effort. 

This particular assignment caught me 
in the middle of a sort of domestic hell 
week. My wife had taken a lead role in an 
immediate family member’s wedding and 
it was now looming large in three days. 
All that aside, like the good soldier I go 
where I am sent. Now that it is all over, I 
think your sending me off to Pittsburgh 
probably saved me from even more 
domestic indentured servitude. 

The object of this particular quest was 
to meet Stuart Meyers, who, I had been 
informed previously, was highly regarded 
in the Sniper/Tactical community. He 
was teaching a Police sniper course at the 
Pittsburgh Police Academy, and somehow 
in the course of his more than fourteen 
hour days we were going to get an inter- 
view done. Our initial plan was to meet 
in his hotel lounge after his class. We 
would be able to kick back, have a beer or 
two, and conduct a nice leisurely inter- 
view. He offered me a chance to sit in on 
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his classes but I initially declined due to 
time limitations. After mulling it over a 
bit I decided I would get a much better 
understanding by observing him teach. 
Plan B called for me to meet him around 
6 p.m. at the Academy and go to the range 
with the class. 

The actual journey into Pittsburgh 
went more smoothly than I expected. 
There were a couple of spots where traf- 
fic ground to a halt, but they were short- 
lived. This particular sojourn had none of 
the cussing and map crumpling that 
accompany my normal trips into the 
‘burgh. To my surprise, I arrived ahead of 
schedule at the Academy. Once there I 
spoke to a very nice lady Major who is 
the Commandant. She informed me that 
it would be a bad idea to proceed to the 
range and that I should wait for someone 
to meet me before going up. After cool- 


ing my heels for awhile I decided to try to 
find the range alone. From previous 
experience I know these types of courses 
rarely run on schedule and I was getting 
nothing accomplished by sitting there. I 
got directions from guys at the K9 unit 
next door. Their land sharks had a hungry 
gleam in their eyes. After a well-execu- 
ted U-turn in the middle of Washington 
Blvd. during rush hour, I found the range 
with little trouble. A stylish screech of 
rubber added just the right touch of élan 
to the deed. (These tricks are done by 
professionals — DO NOT ATTEMPT 
THIS IN THE ’BURGH). 

The range is on a flat field at the top of 
ahill. The road up to it is high banked on 
either side. What I did not know is that 
the road comes out in the middle of the 
range, not at either end. As long as the 
people shooting are using pistols, they are 


Photo 1- Stuart Meyers getting ready to conduct a “run and shoot” stress drill. 


Photo 2 - Keith Stone of the PA State Police shows good results of some stressful 


“group” therapy! 


firing at opposite ends of the range and it 
can be approached safely. At this partic- 
ular point the sniper class was shooting 
ACROSS the entire range, putting the 
entrance very much in harm’s way. For- 
tunately, I had one of those “sixth sense” 
feelings that have served me so well over 
the years. I knew not to stick my head up 
until there was what I deemed a tactical 
pause in the shooting. Nothing like live- 
fire journalism! 

After a quick introduction, I get to 
watch some of the exercises the sniper 
students are performing. This particular 
one has them running to the first firing 
point and firing prone at about 140 yards, 
then to the second point and firing from 
sitting at about 100 yards, and finally to a 
third point at 5O yards. They have 5 
rounds to fire in each position in a total of 
3 minutes. After watching the exercise, I 
concluded that it is harder than it appears. 
Adding to the difficulty, these students 
have been engaged in exercises since 8 
a.m. and they are nearly 10 hours into 
their day. I can see from their faces that 
fatigue is definitely becoming a factor. 

This class is a police only class and 
has 16 students. The majority of the 
group are from Pittsburgh P.D. with a few 
from smaller surrounding cities. A cas- 
ual survey of their equipment shows the 
bulk of the rifles to be stock Police Rem- 
ington models mounting Leupold scopes. 
A couple of them sport custom stocks. 


There are a couple of Savage tactical 
models as well. The Porsche in this par- 
ticular parking lot is the Accuracy Inter- 
national rifle wearing Schmitt and Bender 
glass. Its owner, Sgt. Emilio Rodriguez, 
is kind enough to let me have a look and 
dry-fire it a time or two. I particularly 
enjoy the wonderful two-stage trigger and 
fine optics. The only drawback from my 
standpoint is that the rifle gives the feel- 
ing of being made of cast lead. The 
weight is no doubt an advantage in shoot- 
ing, but I’m sure it gets mighty heavy to 
carry after awhile. Unfortunately, time 
does not permit me the opportunity to fire 
it even though its gracious owner offers 
me the chance. 

After a rest break is called, Sgt. 
Rodriguez takes over the next block of 
instruction, and Meyers and I get to talk 
at length. When I had first talked to Stu- 
art on the phone about a week earlier he 
gave me the impression he was one of 
those fellows whose motor was always 
running, a very high-energy type individ- 
ual. My first face-to-face meeting only 
reinforces that impression. At six feet tall 
and a hard-looking 190 pounds, he looks 
like the archetypal SWAT policeman. I 
am certain he is no stranger to the gym. 
One of the first questions I ask him: after 
17 years in the business, does he feel him- 
self physically breaking down a bit? 
(After 20 years I most certainly do!) He 
replies in true Spartan fashion that he has 


had the injuries and the surgeries and just 
presses on. 

By way of background, he graduated 
in 1981 from the University of Maryland 
with a BA in Criminal Justice. About one 
year later, he joined the Montgomery 
County, MD Police Department and has 
been there ever since. He said it had 
always been his ambition to be a police- 
man. About 4 years into his career he was 
accepted on the SWAT team, where he 
has accumulated nearly 13 years of oper- 
ational experience. I was curious about 
how he got into the sniper end of the Tac- 
tical business. Classically, it seems 
snipers are either competition shooters or 
hunters, but Stuart hails from neither 
camp. During routine SWAT training he 
got to do some rifle shooting. Both he 
and his instructors noticed he shot very 
well and seemed to be a natural. Some 
time later he contacted Carlos Hathcock’s 
Police Sniper school and managed to get 
two slots set aside for his department. 
The problem was that his team did every- 
thing by seniority. Stuart wanted to 
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Interview with Stuart Meyers 
Continued 


attend in the worst way, but undoubtedly 
some more senior members would gobble 
up the opportunity before it got down to 
him. Somewhat beside himself, he pro- 
posed a shoot-off but the idea was nixed. 
Finally, it was decided that the interested 
members would cast lots for the slots. 
Stuart’s luck held out — he was the first 
qualifier. It seems we are not as much in 
control of our own destinies as we would 
like to believe. 

Perhaps the single-most salient quality 
about his personality is his competitive 
nature. He has been the Honor Graduate 
at several of the schools he has attended. 
He is also a 1994 Honor Graduate of the 
Marine Corps. He is naturally driven to 
compete for whatever honors are avail- 
able. Perhaps no point better illustrates 
this than his misadventure at Uncle Sam’s 
Misguided Children’s (USMC) sniper 
school. During the training he had been 
calculating his chances for Honor Gradu- 
ate. He had been shooting reasonably 
well all week and felt confident he could 
hold his own. The problem was that a 
significant portion of the competition 
points would be awarded for land naviga- 
tion, and his Marine competitors would 
possess the edge. To get the entire 100 
points for the exercise he would have to 
locate 4 positions. When the day came 
for that portion of the training, his luck 
was miserable. After several frustrating 
miscues he discovered his compass was 
not working! He was forced to do a 5- 
mile run back to get a working compass. 
About the time he began to close in on his 
second objective, he noticed explosions in 
the distance. As he tried to get closer he 
noticed the explosions were also getting 
closer. It began to dawn on him that per- 
haps he had wandered into an artillery 
range. He told me that his only thought at 
that point was “I’m only 200 yards away 
and I gotta have those points”. Later, he 
confirmed that someone had inadvertent- 
ly put one of his objectives in a live ordi- 
nance firing area! OK, call me a sissy 
but, given the circumstances, I think sec- 
ond place would have suited me just fine! 

Stuart lists a great many schools and 
competitions in his résumé, several of 
which are quite impressive. He took Ist 
place in the Scout/Sniper Instructor 
School Team Competition; 2nd place in 
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Photo 3 - Students on their rifles during a “wait and shoot” drill. 


the 1996 H&K countersniper team and 
individual competition; and achieved the 
highest individual score at the Snipercraft 
National Sniper competition. He 
described the H&K competition as “very 
physical”. Meyers was also one of the 
very few outsiders to attend the FBI 
Hostage Rescue Team sniper school. I 
subsequently found out that even FBI 
field agents do not get to attend that elite 
school. In addition, Meyers is rated as an 
instructor for pistol, MP5, and for a num- 
ber of specialized SWAT topics such as 
dynamic entry and raid planning. And 
don’t forget the various sniper schools he 
instructs, like the one where this inter- 
view was taking place. 

Having had the equivalent of a gradu- 
ate-level sniper education, I inquired 
about what he thought of the better 
schools he had attended and of what they 
had to offer. For anyone who has been 
there, it seems the Marine Scout/Sniper 
school is usually the first one mentioned. 
Stuart said he felt the Marines were 
undoubtedly the best stalkers. He also 
added that they were probably the best 
teachers of distance and range estimation. 
For the FBI HRT sniper school, the oper- 
ative word is precision. The FBI teaches 
ultra-precise shooting. Perhaps this is 
best illustrated by the fact that they strive 
to have the capability to do at 200 yards 
what regular police snipers strive for at 
100 yards. The legendary Carlos Hath- 
cock’s school had an entirely different 
thrust from the other two. He said the 


shooting at Hathcock’s school was con- 
ducted from no further out than 100 
yards. The particular subject it taught 
best was operational movement. Hath- 
cock’s school had another unique wrinkle 
in that it also taught bad guy evasion en 
route to the target; no doubt a little some- 
thing that the good Sgt. Hathcock knows 
a great deal about. For all of Stuart’s 
schooling and accolades, the chance to 
learn from the master of the game is 
something that makes me truly envious! 
Not all of Stuart’s accomplishments 
are on the range or in the classroom. He 
has published articles in Police and Secu- 
rity News, Command, and Tactical Edge 
magazines. He was named to the edito- 
rial review board for the latter. He also 
co-authored the National Tactical Officers 
Association’s Sniper Utilization Policy. 
Undoubtedly, his greatest achievement as 
an author was the completion of his book 
A Guide to Police Sniping. 1 might add 
that this item is a police-only affair and he 
is quite adamant about that. All copies 
are numbered and the purchasers are 
recorded. He does not want the informa- 
tion the book has to offer to fall into the 
wrong hands. He was kind enough to 
give me a copy and I thumbed through it. 
Along with the autograph I requested was 
the inscription, “Train with a Purpose”. I 
believe he takes his own counsel. I quick- 
ly noticed that on the back cover there 
was an endorsement by none other than 
Carlos Hathcock himself. Stuart told me 
that it was perhaps one of the only books 


that Sgt. Hathcock ever endorsed. I’d say 
it comes well-recommended indeed! 

We finally got around to talking about 
the class he is presently conducting. The 
features he tries to incorporate in this 
class are the types of scenarios he has 
actually witnessed in operations. One 
point he works very hard on is inducing 
stress on his students. This is done in sev- 
eral ways. The first subtle stress point is 
that there is never any definite time that 
class will dismiss. Added to that is the 
physical stress of the stalking, running, 
and shooting. Even for someone well- 
conditioned (as most of this class appears 
to be) just the sheer number of hours 
involved take a toll. Plus, there are no 
lunch breaks. If you have brought food 
with you, you eat; if not, you go hungry. 
Several years ago, I was part of a basic 
SWAT class that was conducted in a very 
similar manner. I can personally guaran- 
tee that these techniques are quite effec- 
tive at building stress. 

This class differs from a basic SWAT 
class in that it is not designed to weed 
people out the way the basic course is. It 
does not have the yelling and browbeat- 
ing of students that accompanies the 
SWAT class. It is assumed that the sniper 
students are highly motivated. Therefore, 
Stuart works at making the training tough 
but enjoyable. This is best demonstrated 
by the quips and the laughter that go back 
and forth as the entire group goes forward 
to view groups on a “shoot between the 
hostages” target. He offers congratula- 
tions for both members of team #1. The 
first member of team #2 gets the high-five 
sign as well. He tells his partner, whose 
shooting is not up to par this outing, to get 
his lawyer because he will probably be 
meeting with the Grand Jury soon. That 
also comes with the accompanying teas- 
ing and laughter that the unfortunate gets 
from the rest of the group. And so the 
inspection continues down to the end of 
the line. 

This course is set up on a pass/fail sys- 
tem. Again, it is not set up to weed any- 
one out but Meyers says he flatly refuses 
to be an in-service rubber stamp. He says 
he keeps standards both for reasons of 
personal pride and credibility, and for 
legal liability. He also states he simply 
does not want to be responsible for 
putting a marginal student in such a criti- 
cal position. 

About this time Stuart goes back to 


conduct more exercises and to lecture. I 
got one more chance to speak at length 
with him during a “wait and shoot” drill. 
Our conversation wanders around to 
ammunition. He likes the .308 Federal 
168 grain Match load that is standard for 
most police snipers. I asked him what he 
thought of moly coating, and he said he 
felt that he was not all that taken with it 
yet. He also opined that he likes the 165 
grain Trophy Bonded Federal round for 
shooting through glass. We had just 
gotten around to discussing the psycho- 
logical aspects of sniping when we had to 
stop our conversation. 

The students have been in firing 
position for nearly 15 minutes before he 
gives the order to fire. A couple get 
caught with their concentration down. By 
now, darkness is beginning to descend on 
the range, but the exercises continue. 
One of the objectives for this evening is to 
do some low- and no-light firing so the 
students will have an understanding of 
their capabilities in similar circum- 
stances. Interspersed with the firing is 
more lecture, questions, and answers 
about positive target identification in 
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these dark conditions. I might add here 
that I have seen enough malfunctions 
with bolt-action rifles to make me think 
again about semi-automatics as sniper 
rifles. The students are now nearing 14 
hours into a non-stop, stress-filled day. 
They probably got more than their nick- 
el’s worth today. 

Finally, at about 10 p.m., I realize that 
I must depart, though I do so reluctantly. 
I have gotten to hear and observe nearly 4 
hours of lecture and exercises, and I have 
enjoyed them immensely. Undoubtedly, 
given Stuart’s background, he is in his 
best element in a “police only” class. 
Having just recently gotten into the teach- 
ing business myself, I would like to note 
that I am impressed with the instructor’s 
style. It has a wonderful “at ease” qual- 
ity and a “very much in command of the 
material” style about it. The very good 
ones always do make it look so effortless. 

Any department interested in contact- 
ing him for inquiries or to schedule a 
class may do so at 301-996-7928 or by 
writing to him at Operational Tactics, 
P.O. Box 7525, Gaithersburg, MD 20898. 
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I open the letter from Manchester 
with mixed emotions. It is probably 
from the editor. Most of my correspon- 
dence from the editor starts with the 
phrase, “Wright, you nitwit!”’ and con- 
tinues, “You did it again. Guess who 
you made mad at us this time?” 

Since I just hate to start a day this 
way, the reader can appreciate my 
trepidation. However, the letter I got 
that day was different. “Look, Dummy, 
I don’t know who wrote it for you but 
that “Eulenhof Hill” article was fairly 
good. Any chance you can do it again?” 

In order to understand what I was 
reading, one has to know the editor. He 
is much over-worked, he reads a lot 
and, on rare occasion, is a trifle 
grouchy. He is not in the habit of over- 
whelming one with effusive praise. 

“He actually liked it! He wants 
more!” I’m amazed and think, “Maybe 
we can milk this old cow one more 
time.” 


Readers of my recent article “Eulenhof 
Hill” will remember that it was about a 
very large, custom-made benchrest rifle 
built on a Hall “G” action with a Lilja 
barrel and a McMillan stock and cham- 
bered for the new 30-378 Weatherby 
Magnum cartridge. The rifle belongs to 
my friend Mike Stumpfig, who owns a 
farm in a nearby county. 

Mike’s primary purpose for owning 
the rifle was long-range deer hunting on 
his own property. There is a little hill in 
the center of the property from which he 
has the opportunity for shots of half a 
mile or even longer. For about three and a 
half years now Mike and I have been 
working on the project of getting this rifle 
built, learning to handload for it, working 
up accurate loads, and generally getting it 
ready for long-range shooting. 

Since the process of working up loads 
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Photo 1 - The beautifully handmade shooting bench in its natural habitat. Notice the 
“flame” design on “The Cannon”. 


that would make the gun “shoot” is very 
typical of the sort of thing that we do with 
all our rifles, I think that readers might be 
interested in how we did it and what 
equipment we used. In this context I am 
defining “Shoot” as achieving as high a 
level of accuracy as we have any right to 
expect from the equipment. 

As related in the “Eulenhof Hill” arti- 
cle, we did eventually reach a level of 
accuracy considerably better than we 
thought we might when the project start- 
ed. Back then I thought that we really 
should be able to do better than one 
minute of angle or one inch groups at one 
hundred yards. I decided to be very happy 
if we could shoot groups that were around 
one-half minute of angle. By the time we 
finished the developmental stage in the 
fall of 1996 we were fortunate enough to 
have exceeded that goal by a considerable 
margin. Three-shot groups of under 1/4" 
at 100 yards were common and easy to 


achieve. Since this is primarily a hunting 
rifle, three-shot groups were fine with us. 
We will shoot five-shot groups next sum- 
mer (maybe... there’s a barrel life factor 
here) and see what happens. 

There was one problem that plagued 
us for a long time. The barrel copper 
fouled after about four or five shots. If we 
wanted all great groups, we had to care- 
fully clean the gun after four or five 
shots... every @#$*+$ time. We solved 
this in the fall of 1997 by using moly- 
coated bullets. 

It may be of interest here to note that 
the writer is a long-time competition 
benchrest shooter and a long-time con- 
tributor to Precision Shooting Magazine. 
For years my wife and I have competed in 
benchrest matches across the country. 
(We will address the question re: who 
usually wins in a later article.) Anyway, 
our protocol of making any rifle shoot as 
accurately as possible is something we 


have developed over many years. Every 
step outlined herein has been done literal- 
ly hundreds of times. I think it is fair to 
say that real competition benchrest rifles 
are the most accurate rifles ever made. 
This includes not only the ones we use in 
our normal 100-yard and 200-yard com- 
petition (there are very few 300-yard 
benchrest matches every year), but also 
the larger guns shot in the 1000-yard 
benchrest competition that is becoming 
quite popular nowadays. Many of the case 
prep and reloading techniques that we use 
to refine the accuracy of our benchrest 
rifles will work well on the rifles that 
Tactical Shooter readers use. The tech- 
niques we use to carefully tailor custom 
cartridges for one specific rifle are applic- 
able to all bolt action centerfire rifles. 

I feel that all well-built and potentially 
accurate rifles will come closer to achiev- 
ing their accuracy potential by applying at 
least some of the benchrest reloading 
techniques to the preparation of the 
ammo. In future articles we will address 
case preparation, bullet selection, the 
equipment we use and, basically, how we 
do things. I will try to explain what we do 
in such a manner that it will make sense 
to the reader (re: why we do things the 
way we do and what we are trying to 
achieve with each case prep and loading 
step we take). However, in this article I 
am going to do it a little ass-backwards. 
We will assume all the hard case-prep 
work is done. We have brass and bullets 
and powder ready to go. Now we can go 
out to the range, sight the gun in, and 
fiddle with the loads ‘til it shoots little 
itty-bitty round holes. This is the fun part. 

We are going to get the rifle set up by 
shooting from a concrete bench, using all 
the nice heavy equipment that we 
benchrest shooters use to insure that we 
have the best chance for shooting really 
small groups. No matter how you intend 
to use a rifle after you have your load 
workup and sighting in done, for most 
bolt action rifles this is the best way to get 
to that point. 

I think it only proper to mention that 
many of the benchrest techniques of case 
preparation and full-length sizing are 
appropriate to bolt action rifles only. Gas 
gun shooters need the writings of our 
esteemed colleague, John Feamster. Mr. 
Feamster (if one is to believe what he 
keeps telling us) is definitely one of 
today’s “rat gun” experts. Fortunately, 


John’s wisdom is easy to find in these hal- 
lowed pages, in Precision Shooting, and in 
his new book which is advertised herein. 

O.K., with the above gas gun dis- 
claimer out of the way, let’s take our can- 
non out to the range and see if we can 
make it “shoot”. 

Everybody is interested in having a 
gun go “Bang!” the first time we pull the 
trigger. However, we feel that it is best to 
be very sure that it does so without blow- 
ing up in our face. So we will always start 
first with conservative and sensible pow- 
der charges. 

Our normal procedure of selecting a 
powder for a cartridge we have never 
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loaded for is to consult those reloading 
manuals that we trust to give us good info 
and see what we can learn. We also talk to 
people who we know are experts. Among 
the manuals we use are those by Sierra, 
Speer, Nosler and Hodgdon. We have 
found the data in all these to be reliable. We 
also use the “Pet Loads” manual published 
by Wolfe Publishing in Prescott, AZ. 
Doing a lot of research before reload- 
ing may seem redundant to many people 
but the writer has seen what was left of a 
couple of guns that were shot with the 
wrong powder charge. I am very glad 
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The Cannon Diaries 


Continued 


they didn’t go off in my face. We are very 
careful to do our homework before we 
load ammo. After consulting the various 
manuals I usually select the powder that 
shows the highest velocity with the 
weight bullet I want to shoot. The bullet 
weight factor here is important. Also, 
while I am not a velocity freak, this infor- 
mation shows which powder burns most 
efficiently in my cartridge with the spe- 
cific weight of the bullet that I intend to 
shoot. In the interest of full disclosure, I 
will admit that I do take advice on powder 
selection and other reloading information 
from friends and shooters whom I know 
to be well-qualified to give advice. I know 
some folks who genuinely qualify as 
“experts” and who I listen to carefully. 
However, I am very critical in my 
selection of my “experts”. The guy I don’t 
listen to is the guy who leans on the 
counter down at the local gun shop and 
who always talks the loudest... the same 
guy you have never, even once, seen at a 
rifle match. 

If for some reason or other I don’t 
choose the powder that shows the highest 
attainable velocity, I will definitely select 
a powder which shows one of the highest 
velocities on the chart. The efficiency part 
mentioned above is important to me. One 
will usually find that the powder that 
burns most efficiently will burn cleaner 
and will be the powder that produces the 
best groups in addition to the highest 
velocity. In our experience it just seems to 
work that way most of the time. 

The tables found in the good reloading 
manuals not only tell you which powders 
are best for any cartridge/bullet combina- 
tion, they also tell you the worst. In a 
ridiculous example, when a chart shows 
that you will only get 1300 fps from your 
.22 Hornet if you fill it with IMR4831 
powder, that may very well be God’s (or 
Speer’s or Nosler’s) way of telling you 
that IMR4831 is, at best, inefficient and, 
at worst, dangerous to shoot in your Hor- 
net. (Try 1680.) 

Since I majored in English in college, I 
know nothing of the physics involved 
here. However, I do know that using too 
slow a powder for any given cartridge/bul- 
let combination, just once in a while, will 
cause said combination to blow up in your 
face. Same thing happens when one uses 
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too much of a too fast burning powder. 
Now the writer’s face ain’t much but I’m 
kinda used to it and I would just as soon 
keep it for a while... without blowing 
some gun up because I was stupid. It’s just 
a wonderful idea to go over the charts in 
good reloading manuals until you under- 
stand what you are reading. 

Therefore, be very careful selecting 
the correct powder for reloading. Make 
that selection based on info found in the 
best reloading manuals. Do not get this 
information from Joe down the road who 
takes great pride in the “If a little powder 
is good, more’s better” approach to 
reloading. Get Joe to put you in his will. 
For goodness sake, don’t listen to his 
reloading advice. 

So, using the best information we 
could get, we decided that Hodgdon 5010 
powder probably had about the best burn- 
ing rate of anything available to us for the 
30-378 Weatherby. We were happy to find 
it on the shelf at Jay’s Sporting Goods in 
Clare, MI, who seem to keep a pretty 
good supply of everything we usually 
need. While we were there, we bought 
some Federal 215M magnum match 
primers. 

The first time we went out to shoot the 
30-378, as we normally do, we had our 
cases all “prepped”. We always uniform 
our primer pockets, deburr the flash 
holes, trim the cases to length, and cham- 
fer the case neck before we shoot them. 
We will have run the cases through a full- 
length size die just to make sure every- 
thing is uniform and that the cases fit the 
chamber. We will have carefully set up 
the full-length resizing die to make sure 
that brass sized in same fits very well the 
specific chamber of the one rifle (only) 
that we are now shooting. 

We will also make a dummy round by 
seating a bullet in an empty cartridge case 
that has had all of the above attention and, 
before going to the range, we will test 
chamber this dummy round in our rifle. 
Nothing makes one feel dumber than get- 
ting out to the range and finding the 
ammo doesn’t fit the rifle. (Unless you 
forgot the rifle... been there, done that, 
also.) 

Our standard technique is to go to the 
range with our cases prepped and with the 
primers seated. Thus, once we get out to 
the range, all we need to do is dump pow- 
der, seat bullets, and pull the trigger. We 
take equipment with which to do so. 


We did this the first time we took the 
30-378 to the range. We had prepped all 
of the 60 cases that we owned. We took 
my RCBS electronic scale (with an exten- 
sion cord), my Jones powder measure, a 
press with a seating die, and everything 
we needed to load the prepped cases right 
there on the range. 

Over the years all our reloading equip- 
ment has become highly portable. When 
competing in a match, it is normal for 
benchrest shooters to have only 15 or 20 
very carefully-selected and prepped car- 
tridge cases and to shoot them over and 
over again for a whole weekend. All 
benchrest shooters have set-ups that allow 
them to reload out at the range. Using a 
portable reloading set-up and doing your 
development work out at the range prob- 
ably increases one’s chances of hitting on 
a really good and accurate combination 
about tenfold. It probably increases the 
speed at which you can achieve these 
results just as much. Let me elaborate just 
a bit. 

The 100-yard range we have right here 
at home helps me a lot. The writer lives in 
the Michigan North woods — right in the 
middle of the North woods, actually. 
While there is a down side to this, (I keep 
waiting for the video rental store to get 
that latest movie they say they have com- 
ing... they said it’s called “Gone with the 
Wind”) one of the benefits is the 100- 
yard rifle range that is just outside my 
office door. The shooting bench is liter- 
ally less than 25 feet from where I am 
now sitting beating on the computer key- 
board. My workshop is a few feet away 
also. 

The reason I am telling you this is 
simple. Once I have all my components 
together, including 40 or SO sized and 
primed cases, I can work up a load for a 
rifle I have never shot in a couple hours or 
less. If I can’t get great results in half a 
day, the gun won’t shoot... period. Now 
this presupposes that I chose sensible 
components, none of that 4831 powder 
for the Hornet. (See above.) There will be 
no 105 grain bullets for a 6mm with a 14 
twist barrel. Before I get started I will 
have taken care that my chosen compo- 
nents have a good chance of working 
together. 

Once everything is assembled, the 
drill is simple. My benchrest is always 
out there... it is too heavy to move. I set 
the front and rear rest on it and make sure 


I have a target downrange. I set the rifle 
out on the front rest and rear bag. I load 
ONE cartridge with a nice conservative 
load and shoot it. Before I load and pull 
the trigger, I will look thru the barrel to 
make sure that it is clean and unobstruct- 
ed... no flies, dirt, rocks or small birds in 
the barrel. Often I will shoot that first shot 
with my face away from the receiver, 
especially with a rifle I have not previ- 
ously fired. It is much better to be a live 
coward, etc. 

After I have fired the first shot, I note 
how easily the bolt opens. A difficult-to- 
open bolt i$ a sure sign that you’ve got 
pressure problems... very bad at this stage 
because, as you remember, we had just 
used a recommended starting load of 
powder. This practically never happens, 
but when it does, I will go back and check 
everything all over again. Then if every- 
thing looks O.K., I will try again with a 
couple of grains less of powder. 

It’s a good idea to look at the primer 
on the fired cartridge. If it’s really flat, 
that is a sign of excessive pressure. (If the 
primer is not there in the primer pocket 
where it belongs after firing, that is called 


a blown primer and is a sign of really 
excessive pressure and, also, a sign that 
whoever loaded that cartridge just might 
not be cut out for this sort of thing.) The 
primer should have rounded outside 
edges just as it did when you seated it. 
The indent from the firing pin should be 
round, near the center of the primer and 
deep enough (it should look like half a 
sphere) to show signs of good reliable 
ignition... a very shallow dent is a sign of 
poor ignition which will invariably have a 
negative effect on accuracy. 

After the first shot is fired, assuming 
the plan worked and everything was fine, 
I will normally load up three to five more 
cartridges with the same powder charge. I 
will make sure of my “Zero” with the first 
one or two shots and use the rest for a 
three- or four-shot group. At this point I 
am not too concerned about group size 
unless something is really out of whack. A 
2" first group from any kind of target rifle 
at 100 yards is an example of one that's 
really out of whack. Assuming I did the 
rest of my homework right, a 2" group is a 
sign that there is probably a big problem 
with the gun. If the group is anything from 


a half-inch to an inch, (again, we are talk- 
ing target rifles here) then I know I can 
make it do better, probably a lot better. 

We will now stop generalizing and go 
to the procedure we followed with the 30- 
378 Weatherby bench gun. Based on 
information we had before we started, we 
knew that we should end up with a maxi- 
mum load of somewhere around or slight- 
ly over 110 grains of the Hodgdon 5010 
powder we had selected. Our first shot 
and our first group were loaded with 105 
grains of the 5010. On paper we had a 
very comfortable safety margin and the 
results proved it. Our fired primer was 
still rounded and the bolt opened easily... 
no real pressure signs at all. 

Because of the above, we felt it was 
safe to go up in the powder charge one 
whole grain for our second group. We did 
so with 106 grains of 5010. We shot the 
group and, again, we had no problem. 
The primer showed no signs of excessive 
pressure and accuracy was O.K. The third 
group was shot with a 107 grain charge. 

Accuracy fell off a little and we 
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cleaned the gun after this group. 
Following the same procedures, we shot 
‘til we found the primers started to flatten 
out a little with a 109 grain charge... not 
excessively, but enough to make us go up 
only half a grain to 109-1/2 grains for the 
next group. We followed the same proto- 
col, now using half-grain increases, until 
we got to 111 grains of the 5010 powder. 
With the 111 grains, accuracy seemed to 
be the best we had experienced and the 
primers were flat enough to make us stop 
— no more powder charge increases. We 
have found that most of our centerfire tar- 
get rifles are most accurate with a load 
that is “Warm”... that is, showing just the 
beginning signs of pressure. I like the 
primers just a little flat and with craters 
just starting to form around the firing pin 
indent. 

I have had several second thoughts 
about writing the above. A good deal of 
judgement is required to safely shoot 
warm loads without problems. Allow me 
to qualify this two ways. First, when 
shooting any load near maximum, I make 
absolutely certain that there is no varia- 
tion in the powder charges... if it’s a 39- 
1/2 grain load, the charges really are all 
39-1/2 grains. If I have to weigh them on 
the electronic scale to get them accurate 
enough, that’s what I do. Also, I said 
“Warm” as opposed to “Hot”. Anybody 
with the slightest tendency to “get carried 
away” really should put this magazine 
away, get out of shooting, and take up tid- 
dlywinks. 

Since, like most benchrest shooters, 
we normally shoot really “wimpy” 
cartridges (see picture), which just hap- 
pen to be the most accurate rounds ever 
invented, the 30-378 was a real revelation 
to us. The noise was incredible. Our 
“warm-loaded” 6PPC benchrest rifles 
have a “CRACK” that will get your atten- 
tion. THIS THING SOUNDS LIKE THE 
END OF THE WORLD. 

The first few times we shot “The Can- 
non” we did so out at the local sports- 
men’s club where the range is quite flat. I 
was amazed to see leaves and sticks and 
assorted debris flying around 20 or 25 
feet in front of the muzzle every time we 
touched it off. Damndest thing you ever 
saw. It was enough to convince the writer 
to take extra care with safety measures so 
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Photo 2 - 

The Weatherby 
30-378 Magnum 
Cartridge beside 
the author’s 
favorite benchrest 
round, the .22 
Brat. 


as to be able to shoot this rifle to its 
potential both accuracy-wise and veloci- 
ty-wise, and also to remain healthy. There 
are an incredible amount of forces at play 
when this thing is touched off. 

It is normal for benchrest shooters 
(including the Wrights) to simply throw 
powder charges for our match rounds. We 
have been doing it for years and feel com- 
pletely confident that we can throw 
charges and hold them within plus or 
minus one-tenth of a grain... sometimes 
better than that. Both Mrs. Wright and 
myself have a $300.00 Neil Jones Custom 
Products powder measure and have each 
practiced with it for years. I wish I had a 
buck in my jeans for every time I have 
dumped a charge of powder into a con- 
tainer, weighed it on our very accurate 
RCBS electronic scale and put it back in 
the measure. | KNOW for sure the exact 
technique required to extract the utmost 
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in consistency in the weight of the pow- 
der charges I throw with my “Jones”. But 
none of this counts with this gun. I am 
intimidated just enough by this thing to 
throw charges and then to weigh every 
one on the electronic scale. 

An interesting incident happened the 
first time we took the 30-378 out to the 
local range to work up loads. We had 
been there shooting for a couple of hours 
when a car drove in. The driver got out 
and came over to talk to us... “Just came 
over to see what you guys were shooting.” 

We talked for a little while and it 
turned out he lived about a mile and a half 
from the range. He said he could usually 
hear rifle fire if somebody was shooting 
there at the club. He said he heard us that 
morning and it sure didn’t sound like any 
gun he had ever heard before. He thought 
the National Guard was in town or the 
Russian Army was invading... something 
like that. He said he just had to come over 
and find out what it was. We showed him 
the “Cannon” and our cartridges. Like 
most people around here, he had never 
seen anything like it. 

Back at the reloading and shooting 
bench.... Although we arrived at our 111 
grains of 5010 maximum charge quite 
gracefully, we thought we could probably 
get a little more accuracy with a little 
more work. My experience is that seating 
depth of the bullet is very important, 
accuracy-wise. We felt we had probably 
optimized the powder charge and that it 
was now time to experiment with our bul- 
let seating depth. 

We started shooting the 30-378 with 
the Sierra MatchKing bullets just touch- 
ing the rifling lands. In spite of having all 
sorts of gadgets and gizmos to adjust and 
set seating depth, I check mine by using a 
little steel woolon the bullet in a dummy 
round and by trial seating it til I can see 
faint markings of the rifling lands on the 
bullet where the ogive meets the parallel 
sides of the bearing surface. By holding 
the steel wool in one hand and spinning 
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the bullet of the dummy round into same, 
I will then have a soft, textured surface on 
the bullet that will show any contact with 
the rifling lands. 

I eventually reach a point where I 
know that if I set my seating die so the 
loaded round is any longer at all, the bul- 
let will touch the lands enough to leave a 
mark. By the same token, if I set the die 
so the round is any shorter at all, then 
there will be no mark on the bullet. This 
point is what I call “Just into the/lands”. 
After arriving at this point, I mé¢asure the 
length of the loaded round with the bullet 
just touching the lands. I keep a little 
book for this sort of information on all my 
match rifles and I write down this 
measurement noting the kind of bullet I 
am using, in this case Sierra 180 grain 
Match Kings, and the exact overall length 
with the bullet seated. 

I now know the exact length of a 
round when the bullet just touches the 
lands because it is written down and I can 
communicate it with no chance of misin- 
terpretation. I am belaboring this point 
because I really feel seating depth is one 
of the most important factors in working 
up a truly accurate handload. 

We had started shooting the 30-378 
with the Match Kings just touching the 
lands. Accuracy was O.K. but nothing to 
get excited about. I felt we could do bet- 
ter. Mike, who owns the rifle and who 
spent an amount of dollars equal to the 
Uganda National Debt on it, thought we 
damned well better get smaller groups. 
Since it was nothing to write home about 
with the bullets in contact with the lands, 
we decided to shorten the round .010" so 
the bullet was .010" from touching and 
would “jump” a little before contacting 
the lands. GOOD MOVE! 

Now we could shoot three shots in 
about 2/10" (two-tenths of an inch) with a 
great deal of regularity at 100 yards... 
provided we clean between every group. 
Our one problem continued to be the 
fouling. Every few shots we had to clean 
the rifle really well, including using JB on 
the bore to remove the fouling. After 
cleaning we could, again, shoot a three 
shot “Bug hole”. 

The above problem was not a disaster 
because this was a deer rifle. When hunt- 
ing, the only shot I am really concerned 
about at all is the first shot at game. As far 
as I am concerned, here in Michigan, sec- 
ond and third shots will probably be taken 


at the white tail of a deer that is going 145 
mph thru the brush and accuracy is not 
much of a factor... all you can do is pull 
the trigger and pray that the Good Lord is 
seriously angry at this particular deer. It’s 
much better to be careful with the first 
shot. Besides, at our house we do not take 
that second shot. 

We did all the above-mentioned 
reloading and load work-up steps in the 
fall of 1996. We did use the rifle success- 
fully in the deer season of 1996. Last year 
(1997) we switched to moly-coated bul- 
lets and no longer had to clean the rifle 
every five or six shots in order to maintain 
accuracy. We found that we got better 
accuracy with moly-coated Sierra Match 
Kings when we seated them .030" longer 
(farther into contact with the rifling lands) 
than when we had “naked” bullets. We 
then fired it enough before deer season to 
know that the fouling problem no longer 
existed. We had another successful deer 
season with the rifle. 

The rifle is always used from one spot, 
a large, custom-built shooting house and 
deer blind, during season, (see picture) 
high on a hill on Mike’s farm. As 
mentioned in the last article we have a 
handmade and very heavy shooting bench 
inside the house that holds the rifle and 
which can be moved around the shooting 
house from one window to another very 


easily. The floor was built and reinforced 
specially to allow the whole bench-rifle 
assembly, no matter how heavy, to be 
moved with ease. 

The reader may notice the gun has dif- 
ferent paint schemes in the different pic- 
tures. The color of the stock as it came 
from McMillan’s was green and white. 
The shape of the stock has been altered 
considerably to make it more user friend- 
ly with the Hall action. It has also been 
painted with a fairly elaborate black and 
flame theme... with racing flags yet. The 
quality of the new paint is quite superb. 

Since the main problem with long- 
range shooting is knowing the correct dis- 
tance to the target, we have come up with 
several good common-sense solutions to 
ranging our targets and hitting what we 
shoot at beyond point-blank ranges. The 
rifle is sighted-in dead-on at 250 meters. 
When we have a target that is further 
away than that (they all are) we hold over 
the target rather than crank on the scope. 
We have a very accurate range finder and 
other methods of knowing how far we are 
from the target. Learning to shoot the rifle 
at long range and to reliably hit what you 
want to... On purpose... was fun and 
taught us a lot. This subject is going to be 
long-winded enough to be put in a sepa- 
rate article which will appear in these hal- 


lowed pages shortly. ‘ 


Photo 3 - The elegantly designed shooting house which is high on a hill near the 


writer’s home. 
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Synopsis: Stoney Point’s handy Maximum 
Overall Length Gauge can provide very 
precise readings for the handloader try- 
ing to find the correct bullet seating depth 
that leaves the bullet’s ogive some speci- 


fied distance from the rifling. A problem 


arises when the user does not properly 
clean the barrel before using this tool. 
This is often manifested in the fire lapping 
process. 


Recently, I was asked to clarify a point 
of concern for those using NECO’s Fire 
Lapping method to polish a rifle barrel. 
Specifically, does this procedure move 
the leade significantly forward? Many 
handloaders who use Stoney Point’s 
Overall Length Gauge have reported 
unusual increases in throat length after 
correctly fire lapping. Most often, this 
results from a false Stoney Point reading 
(hereafter called “Stoney Point Length”), 
stemming from incorrect use of that tool. 
Why would this happen? 

To determine a baseline maximum 
cartridge length, many fire lappers use 
Stoney Point’s wonderful OAL Gauge to 
measure the throat length before starting 
the fire lapping process. This tool affords 
an easy means of measuring the cartridge 
length where ogive-to-rifling contact 
occurs (Stoney Point Length). 

The trouble is, not everyone is careful 
to properly clean the barrel before mea- 
suring the Stoney Point Length. To get an 
accurate reading, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to clean all fouling from the barrel’s 
leade. Possible offending materials 
include unburned powder granules, pow- 
der residues, primer residues, metallic 
fouling, and carbon. Of these, carbon is 
the hardest to detect and the hardest to 
remove. 

Conventional cleaning methods often 
do not remove this burnished-on carbon. 
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If a product such as JB’s Paste or Rem- 
ington’s Bore Cleaner is not used with a 
tight fitting patch wrapped around a one- 
size smaller bronze bore brush and with 
plenty of elbow grease, it is possible to 
have a bore that seems clean but that still 
contains a significant carbon deposit in 
front of the chamber. Since the leade 
angle on the rifling is cut at a very 
shallow angle, even a few thousandths of 
an inch of carbon can significantly alter 
the Stoney Point Length reading. 

A common occurrence (I have done it 
myself) is for the handloader to clean the 
obvious residues from the bore (leaving a 
“carbon ring” in front of the chamber), 
then take a Stoney Point Length reading. 
He then fire laps the bore (a process guar- 
anteed to remove all carbon fouling from 
the barrel!). He again measures the 
Stoney Point Length. 


At this point I can almost guarantee he 
will be on the phone to NECO. A typical 
conversation might go something like 
this: “Your Fire Lapping kit ruined my 
barrel! I followed your advice to the letter 
and the throat moved forward two-tenths 
on an inch.” 

Well, most likely, it did not. Fire lap- 
ping removed the carbon ring that was 
giving a false, short, Stoney Point Length 
reading (because the bullet ogive had 
been coming to rest against the carbon, 
not the rifling). Removing the carbon 
allows the bullet to move forward until it 
touches the steel of the rifling. 

Likely the rifling was only moved for- 
ward a few thousandths of an inch. A typ- 
ical number for factory barrels that are 
lapped according to instructions and 
using all four grades of lapping agent 
would be something more like 0.015" to 
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0.030" actual throat movement from 
proper fire lapping. 

One other situation does occur. Trying 
to reclaim some accuracy and to reduce 
the rate of fouling buildup in the well- 
worn bore, a gun owner with a well-used 
barrel (many thousands of rounds through 
it) fire laps the bore. 

The shooter did clean the carbon from 
the bore before starting, he did follow 
instructions, and he does see an honest 
0.15" increase in the Stoney Point Length 
reading. What happened? 
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Here, the barrel was so badly heat 
checked and eroded that the rifling was 
very shallow in the first few inches in 
front of the leade. In this situation, pol- 
ishing the rough surface of the remaining 
lands can remove enough material to sig- 
nificantly increase the distance the bullet 
can freely move forward into the bore. 

This result looks bad but, in reality, 
there is probably no harm done. Typical- 
ly, those who have seen this result report 
an increase in accuracy, despite the longer 
appearing free bore. Just be aware that 
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fire lapping a well-worn bore can give 
this seemingly undesirable result. 

I hope this short explanation will help 
our readers understand some potential 
pitfalls before they lose any sleep over 
fire lapping. Bottom line, does the gun 
shoot better and is it easier to clean? 

Often, after fire lapping, the first shot 
from a clean barrel falls much closer to 
the main group. Sometimes, accuracy is 
dramatically improved. Often, accuracy is 
somewhat improved. Usually, fouling is 
dramatically reduced. 

I believe fire lapping can be very 
worthwhile. Please, be sure you have 
completely cleaned the barrel before 
starting the process. Please, do not let the 
appearance of a drastically lengthened 
throat in a well-used barrel spoil your 
fun. Try the rifle for groups. Remember 
that you might have to slightly modify 
your accuracy loads after fire lapping. 

Finally, if you have a rifle that cannot 
abide any throat lengthening, DO NOT 
FIRE LAP. 


OD 
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is 


(Editor: This one may need a bit of an 
introduction to Tactical Shooter readers 
who have not had a previous exposure to 
the writings and goings-on over at our 
parent publication, Precision Shooting. 

Joe Rychetnik is one of those uncom- 
mon, larger-than-life individuals. He’s 
put on a few years perhaps, but the best 
story-tellers are not teenagers... and Joe 
Rychetnik is a raconteur par excellence. 
Of course, to tell stories well, you must 
have a background of experiences to 
draw on. Joe’s experiences with the 
Alaskan State Police back in the “good 
old days”, when he was “the” State 
Trooper for the Second Judicial District... 
a small area that extended from Barrow 
on the Arctic Ocean to Hooper Bay, south 
of the mouth of the Yukon River... includ- 
ing all the coastal villages and the islands 
of the Bering Sea... could fill a book... and 
they have indeed done just that. The book 
is entitled Bush Cop, and the author is 
described as “The last of the Alaska State 
Trooper dogsled patrolmen”. While the 
good Mr. Rychetnik was up in Alaska, 
after leaving the law enforcement field, he 
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BY JOE RYCHETNIK 


turned to journalism and became a 
reporter-photographer and correspon- 
dent for Time-Life News Service and 
United Press International. To get to 
where the breaking story was he fre- 
quently had to “hop a plane”... with the 
“plane” being a bush-pilot prop job, of 
course. He flew with most of the leg- 
endary and near-legendary bush-pilots of 
the era... and his tales could fill a book 
(and indeed have done just that.... The 
book is entitled Alaska’s Sky Follies... 
and it’s not dull. There are a certain num- 
ber of accompanying photos of Joe in this 
era, standing by a bush-pilot’s plane; I 
would estimate that the plane is upside 
down, and considerably the worse for 
wear in at least half the photos). 

Well, anyway... Joe is a charming 
story-teller and yarn-spinner. Indeed he 
has had his writings appear in the darn- 
dest places, and pops up as guest speak- 
er at places like The Explorer’s Club, and 
Heaven-only-knows what else. His writ- 
ing Style is a droll, understated delivery... 
and when someone tells me that Joe 
Rychetnik’s writing is “sort of basic 


@ 


stuff”... I know that I’m talking to some- 
one who simply does not identify with a 
great story teller. This is his first appear- 
ance in Tactical Shooter magazine. Any 
time that he does not appear in Precision 
Shooting for a few issues, I start getting 
angry letters from hither and yon. Hope- 
fully you will enjoy the big lug’s rumina- 
tions as much as I do). 

One of the pains of moving from one 
home to another (MOVE and DIET are 
the two most foul four-letter words in the 
English language) is leaving behind a 
comfortable and friendly gun club. It 
seems I have always been a member of 
one club or another and, like the church to 
some, they have made my life pleasant 
and have always offered a place of refuge 
for me when I needed to socialize in gun 
English. The gun club is the classic safe 
hideaway, free from stress and worry. 

After the Korean War I found myself 
in Portland, Oregon where a fellow at the 
local sporting goods store on Sandy Blvd. 
suggested I go out to the Douglas Ridge 
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Features a new target style “pillar bedded”, 
heavy-prone laminated wood stock with ebony 
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Gun Club for their annual turkey shoot. 
The club became my home when I was 
not at my office in the Oregon JOURNAL 
Building. Back then I was UPI bureau 
chief for Oregon and Southern Washing- 
ton. There were no shooters in the news- 
room there to talk with except for one old 
columnist who carried a Colt Bankers 
Special .38 because he was once threat- 
ened by a reader. I told him that it was not 
a well-regarded defense weapon and he 
told me he really just wanted to “hurt the 
guy” and walked on. 

I found the Douglas Ridge a fine club 
with a military set up of gun pits for the 
200-yard targets and ranges for pistol and 
.22 rifle fun. That year my No. 2 wife 
cleaned out the turkey shoot, firing the 
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Model 99 Savage .243 I got her for deer. 
She hit a corner of four high numbers on 
a board shoot that cost a dollar a shot and 
brought us home a 25 pound turkey, $100 
worth of groceries, and a bottle of French 
wine. I never heard the end of that. 
Everyone wanted to know who the 
Annie Oakley was and as a very new mem- 
ber, I had to admit to being the other half. 
The Douglas Ridge had a fine High Power 
team and well-attended .22 rifle matches for 
both men and women. Shooters like Garth 
Steltenpohl, Jack Slack of Leupold & 
Stevens, and some others of regional fame, 
shot in all the disciplines. Doe Steltenpohl, 
Garth’s wife, was a fine .22 rifle shot and 
taught many women and children to shoot 
the rim fire. Garth was a high power shoot- 
er and got me away from my .35 Remington 
Marlin into the .30/06. I had an NRA 
Springfield converted to a sporter. 


Being part of a gun club means a 
whole lifestyle involving the kind of peo- 
ple I most enjoy—shooters, hunters, fish- 
ers, knife and gun makers, and people 
who care about the outdoors. The mem- 
bership was a great way to get away from 
the pressures of journalism and the wire 
service where our motto was “Deadlines 
Every Minute.” People I met at the 
Douglas Ridge club offered me hunting 
experiences into areas of the Northwest I 
would have never known before. Jack 
Olin of the Oregon banking world and I 
made many elk and deer hunts into the 
Vermillion and the John Day country of 
Oregon. The people he knew had places 
where we could hunt without a hassle and 
bunk in style and comfort. 

A fellow I’ve long known up in 
Alaska told me recently that he has just 
about given up moose hunting in that vast 
wilderness because he came close to 
being shot twice by other hunters and if 
one can’t find hunting and shooting room 
in Alaska, where else can you feel safe? 
He showed me a bullet hole in his jeans 
from a hunter near enough that he could 
hear him crashing around looking for 
another shot. My buddy crawled away 
with a gash across his thigh. 

My club in Alaska was the Isaac Wal- 
ton club in Anchorage that had a fair 
range in Chugiak, north of the city. ’ma 
Life member of the Ikes and have spent 
many happy days shooting across the 
mud flats of Knik Arm, a muddy stretch 
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of Cook Inlet, where bullets could run 
themselves out safely. 

We had an informal paint bucket 
shooting team that regularly collected old 
one-gallon paint buckets to shoot at on 
the mudflats. The idea was to see who 
could roll his bucket out across the slip- 
pery mud flats the farthest. 

We painted big numbers on them and 
then starting from fifty yards, blasted 
away at them with heavy revolvers like 
the .44 Special and Magnum, the .357, 
and even .45 Colt single actions. The 
heavier bullets that connected with our 
buckets sent them bouncing out and only 
a spotting scope could tell who “won” 
and who would buy the beer on the way 
home. Holding the long barreled revolver 
like an artillery piece from a sitting posi- 
tion was a good way to spend a few hours 
and burn up powder and lead. There was 
a fellow with a 8 3/8th inch barrel .357 
Smith that could really deliver his lead 
but a solid low hit with a 240 grain .44 or 
.45 bullet almost always sent the bucket 
out the longest distance. The incoming 
tide washed our mud range clean twice a 
day. 

The Ike’s range officers would provide 
an expert group from its ranks to help 
once-a-year hunters get sighted in for the 
early moose season; but during hunting 
season all the members were out collect- 
ing their winter meat supply, and only 


when the freezer was full and non-hunting 
friends taken care of were they back at the 
range, banging away, muttering. That 
range again proved to be a fine social 
mixer with the accent on conservation. 

Another gun club there, I’ve forgotten 
its name now, had a walk- back range 
where a guy could start shooting at a one 
foot square piece of boiler plate hung by 
chains at 50 yards, and in well-marked, 
25-yard stages could work back to 125 
yards. Only center fire rifles were allowed 
and the game was five shots at each 
yardage. It was all offhand shooting, too. 
My No. 2 wife learned to shoot well with 
her slide action Remington .30/06 and 
Redfield iron sights. 

I bought her a used Remington .270 (as 
most men do) to add to the Model 99 .243, 
which wasn’t considered enough gun for 
moose and caribou. It was a well-stocked 
Model 721 with a fine Leupold scope but 
she could never get the hang of off-hand 
shooting. She wore glasses and the rifle 
never seemed to line up fast enough. A 
friend offered her the Remington slide 
action to try out and she immediately 
started to hit the gong, finding the Sour- 
dough front sight and big hole rear peep 
ideal for aiming and shooting fast. She 
could hit the foot square gong four times 
out of five at 125 yards and took moose 
every year, mainly without me along. 

Once she and her boss at the college 


library where she worked went out to get 
winter meat near the Tazlina Glacier. My 
No. 2 shot one bull at close range the 
moment she walked away from the Super 
Cub, and found that when the first bull 
fell, there was a second bull along side, 
and she shot again to take it as well. | 
guess it was illegal as hell but I wasn’t 
there and both ladies had moose tags. 
They shared the hard work getting 1400 
pounds of bloody meat back to their VW 
mini bus and home. The trigger pull is the 
last fun one has when hunting moose. I 
don’t mean to make this a hunting piece 
but many gun clubs have a large hunting 
membership that spend the non-hunt 
months working up loads and new rifles 
for the hunting moment. 

I wrote once about a friend who spent 
thousands on a custom rifle and a German 
scope only to find he arrived at the hunt- 
ing camp without it and was offered a 
Model 70 .30/06, a gun and caliber he 
regularly disdained. The guide put him in 
range of a trophy and he took it with one 
shot but never took anything with the 
expensive rifle that was located later. I 
like to think of hunting rifles as working 
rifles and not collector’s items that one is 
afraid to bruise or dent. 

I’ve shot at a lot of clubs as a guest so 
have a broad idea as to what is out there. 
Some clubs lean towards trap and skeet 
Continued on next page 


Palm Springs Gun Club gate sign - only 110°F this day! 
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while others are mainly high power rifle 
clubs. The Palm Springs Gun Club which 
I just moved away from was a combat pis- 
tol club with monthly competition and a 
large following from the local law 
enforcement groups in the region. The 
rifle and shotgun facilities were almost 
nonexistent. But it was the only gun club 
for miles around and I shot everything out 
there on the sandy desert for that reason. 

My favorite club of all was the Carmel 
gun club, known as CASI. On 39 acres 
and with a fine club house that was once 
used as the setting for a Disney movie, it 
offered a woodsy setting for its rifle, pis- 
tol, and shot gun ranges. They were well- 
separated so that more often than not a 
weekday shooter would find himself all 
alone with time to work up loads and test 
velocities. 

The Carmel club had a wonderful 
group of fellows, mainly from the profes- 
sions, who meshed well. And they had 
regular dinners and weekend events that 
provided an active membership. Limited 
to one hundred with a long waiting list, 
and a period of probation before admit- 
tance, the club demanded participation in 
the operation and maintenance which 
made it all work. 

There was an international running pig 
and a 125-yard running deer system, high 
power military targets with telephone 
connected butts, a pop up .22 rimfire 
target range out to 100 yards, a chrono- 
graph for MV testing, and a hilltop trap 
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The front gate entrance of the Richmond Rod and Gun Club says it all. Children 
are welcome. Family activities on the spacious grounds offer youngsters the oppor- 
tunity to see shooting as a skilled sport and to take part under adult supervision. 


and skeet range. It was a beautiful club 
and it was painful to leave it when we 
moved to the desert after many years on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 

I guess the best thing is to have a range 
of your own, like my cousin in Texas. His 
is so well set up that he offers the place to 
local law enforcement groups to use and 
can keep his hand in on all the combat 
techniques and still work on load devel- 
opment and target work out to 300 yards. 
Just out the back door and down the road 
a piece, as he says. 

A good friend from Alaska settled into 
his retirement at White Oaks, New 
Mexico where he found the ideal place 
where he could shoot a rifle from both his 
front and back door and anywhere from 
his veranda. That’s a dream I have always 
had. Just step outside and blaze away at 
whatever and no complaints from the 
neighbors. He made the mistake of invit- 
ing his sister out for a weekend and she 
liked the location so well she bought 
some land across the road! So now he has 
to confine his shooting from the back of 
the house, but I would settle for that. I 
could de-stress myself easily by popping 
away with a .22 at some beer can targets 
out there or reach out to a long range 
gong with a hunting rifle and keep my 
field shooting accurate. 

When No. 4 and I moved out of the 
Coachella Valley to a cooler clime I was 
desperate to find a place to shoot before I 
would consider making a home. I guess 


the good Lord was looking out for me, as 
in Point Richmond our condo is just ten 
minutes away from the Richmond Rod 
and Gun Club, a monster of a facility, that 
has been offering sportsmen a place to 
shoot (and hunt) for more than 65 years. 
The membership includes folks (nearly 
1100 members!) from six counties around 
and they are attracted by a great layout of 
ranges — thirteen in all and covering 
every aspect of the shooting game from 
instructional rim fire and pistol safety 
courses to a high power 300-yard range, 
and five trap and skeet ranges. A place 
this size is staffed with volunteers and run 
with safety foremost in mind. 

While I feel a bit constrained under 
the watchful eye of a range officer that 
controls the firing, at my age it may be 
wise to have someone watching over me 
when I shoot with others. The 93 acres 
are filled with 13 ranges, a huge parking 
area for hunting trailers and boats, a 
shoreline filled with beached duck 
blinds, a woodsy family picnic place 
with benches and barbecues, and a large 
clubhouse with a professional kitchen, 
dining hall, and bar. The bartender is the 
only full-time paid employee. Many old 
timers maintain memberships just for 
the social aspects. Having a place to go 
to for a beer or a bottle of wine among 
others who speak the special gun lingo 
and who can relate to hunting and fish- 
ing and guns is very important in 
today’s anti-gun climate. 


The Richmond club stresses family 
involvement and I was attracted to the 
number of young people shooting and 
enjoying the grounds. If we don’t provide 
a safe place for kids to shoot there will 
soon be no shooters. Kids are gun curious 
and a safe way to satisfy this curiosity is 
to offer them a place where they can learn 
safe gun handling and enjoy the gun 
sports. Our club (I have just become a 
member after a three month probationary 
period) is involved in raising money for 
two Humboldt State University annual 
scholarships and supports a fine .22 rifle 
team that has taken regional and national 
honors. As many clubs are learning, the 


Cowboy Action shooting game attracts 
many members and is the most popular 
event going now. With so many members, 
the rifle ranges and pistol ranges are all 
well-attended. 

I was immedietally attracted by the 
monthly dinners and fun family activities. 
I joined up in time for the annual corn 
feed, and will certainly be at the pig roast 
later this month. There are club Sunday 
breakfasts once a month and the food is 
darned good and very reasonable. It’s all 
you can eat, which always holds my inter- 
est. In conjunction with the Richmond 
Hunting Club, the field sportsman can 
take advantage of pheasant, duck, and 
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upland bird hunting in several Northern 
California rural locations. I may have 
found a home and just ten minutes away! 

I think it behooves every shooter to 
join with others in such a club and coinci- 
dentally support both their state and 
national gun organizations. The Rich- 
mond Rod and Gun Club does not 
demand membership in either the Califor- 
nia Rifle and Pistol Association or the 
National Rifle Association for political 
reasons but I have been assured that there 
is almost 100% membership in them. 
With a place to pop away and bang I feel 
like years have been added to my bruised 
life. Even No. 4 has shown interest in the 
club. 

She took a liking to the good old boys 
that showed up for the corn feed. She got 
me involved in a no-holds-barred fight 
before I even sat down with my double 
helping of fresh corn on the cob. She told 
a fellow there that I shot mainly the .257 
Roberts and said I had no use for the .30 
calibers any more. 

The guys seated nearby were just dis- 
secting the vague differences between the 
.308 Winchester and the .270 Remington 
and leaped on me like raptors. I was glad 
to fill up and head for home as these guys 
not only can quote chapter and verse on 
their favorites, they whip out recently- 
fired targets (one guy had a ring-bound 
book with his best) to prove their point. 
You can’t ask for better company than 
this and I think I’ll just settle into this 
place and enjoy the hell out of it. 
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The Carlos N. Hathcock 


Charity Sniper Competition 


The winning Marine team: Sergeants Benjamin Voss and David Hunter, holding 
Hathcock Shoot Plaques. 


BY RUSSELL E. TAYLOR 


It would be superfluous of me to 
recount the Carlos Hathcock story for 
readers of this publication. Gunnery 
Sergeant Carlos Hathcock, Marine Corps 
sniping legend of the Vietnam War, with 
93 confirmed kills, and dozens more 
unconfirmed... and finally the hero who 
suffered terrible burns over much of his 
body while dragging unconscious 
Marines out of a burning armored vehicle 
in Vietnam... today may well be what this 
publication’s Editor calls him... “The 
Last American Hero”. Today, confined to 
a wheelchair by multiple-sclerosis, and 
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ravaged by that disease’s complications, 
there are ongoing medical bills to deal 
with... and some days it must be a strug- 
gle to deal with life itself. 

For whatever reasons, the welfare of 
Carlos Hathcock today is a matter of concern 
and importance to hundreds of people... 
Marines, former Marines, armed forces 
veterans from every branch of the services, 
law enforcement personnel, shooters, and 
even the man-in-the-street. Such a level 
of concern by such a cross-section of 
humanity is quite unusual... and can be 
explained only by the realization that we 


are dealing with a most unusual human 
being. 

An opportunity for me to do some- 
thing (hopefully) worthwhile in this area 
recently presented itself. I serve as the 
Editor-in-Chief and Tactical Editor of an 
Internet website known as Sniper Country 
(http://www.snipercountry.com). Recent- 
ly, I received an e-mail from Scott 
Powers, Sniper Country’s Field Editor 
and Weapon Systems Editor. Scott is also 
a charter member of the Sniper Country 
Council (which would be, to the less ini- 
tiated, simply known as “the staff’) who 
feels just as strongly about Carlos as I do. 
He had come up with the idea of holding a 
sniper competition as a charity event, to 
raise funds that would go to the Hathcocks 
(Carlos and his wife Jo) with the hope of 
alleviating some of the financial burdens 
that exist due to medical expenses and 
other related costs. I couldn’t think of a 
better way to help Carlos than to get 
involved with something like this, and I 
agreed that just possibly, my friend had a 
good idea here. To offer some back- 
ground, I should tell you that in the fall 
of 1997, Scott and Mr. Bain (another 
writer for Sniper Country) had done a 
two-week training evaluation of the basic 
and advanced countersniper courses 
at Storm Mountain Training Center 
(SMTC). Rod Ryan, president of SMTC 
(http://www.stormmountain.com), is 
himself an accomplished sniper and 
instructor. In discussion, Rod had men- 
tioned the idea to Scott, who in turn 
relayed it tome. We all felt that it was the 
right thing to do, but knew there would be 
a lot of work involved. The event was to 
be held during Mother’s Day weekend, 
9-10 May 98, and Scott would be the 
driving force for the venture at Sniper 
Country while Rod would make things 
ready at his Storm Mountain facility. 
Scott’s job was to answer questions about 
the charity, recruit competitors, generally 
get the word out, and account for the 
money as it rolled in. Rod, while also 
recruiting participants, set himself to the 
task of developing an appropriate course 
of fire for the sniper competitors. In his 
final draft, Rod put together a rather 
extensive exercise that included things 
like target identification, a stress course, 
stalking, and (of course) marksmanship 
— not to mention a number of other 
activities that would keep the partici- 
pants... “busy.” 


With Rod and Scott organizing things 
on their end, I devoted myself to advertis- 
ing and gathering raffle prizes. With an 
entry fee of $150, we hoped to get only 
serious competitors — but for that kind of 
money, even though it was a charity event 
for Carlos Hathcock, we wanted them to 
receive something for their efforts. So, I 
started contacting several vendors, such 
as BlackStar Barrel Accurizing, Paladin 
Press, and others, asking them to consid- 
er donating items suitable for an event 
such as this. I also spent several hours, 
for days upon days, sending out e-mail to 
everyone I could think of, in an effort to 
get people interested in participating. 
The three of us were in total agreement 
that absolutely 100 percent of the pro- 
ceeds we raised would go to Carlos. That 
is, no “administrative costs” would be 
taken out of the money we raised. In 
other words, if there were expenses that 
came up (and there were, believe me), we 
would eat the costs ourselves, “out of 
pocket” so to speak. So, to keep such per- 
sonal expenses to a minimum, e-mails 
and phone calls were the order of the day. 
I made extensive use of the Internet, 
searching for every SWAT unit, tactics 


school, police academy, and military- 
affiliated organization I could find; I sent 
e-mail to police departments all around 
the country, to each of the service maga- 
zines published by the Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Army, and to the 
sniper schools at Benning and Quantico; I 
put “Carlos N. Hathcock Charity Sniper 
Competition, 9-10 May 98” (along with 
the Sniper Country address for the web- 
page that explained virtually everything 
about the charity event) in my signature 
block, which automatically appended 
every message I sent out via e-mail; when 
I was in Internet chat rooms, I had a 
“blurb” about the event in my profile 
information (and got lots of questions 
about the event, which was the whole 
idea); I visited law enforcement-related 
websites, SWAT-related websites, 
SEALs-related websites, Ranger-related 
websites, other sniper-related websites, 
and sent e-mail or posted notices on their 
bulletin boards or “guest books”; I went 
to every website that talked about varmint 
shooting, deer hunting, handloading, big 
game hunting, or just firearms in general, 
and posted notices about the event; I went 
to the rec.guns and rec.hunting news- 


groups, alt.law-enforcement newsgroup, 
and every other newsgroup I could think 
of, and posted notices about the event (as 
always, with the URL listed in my signa- 
ture block). (I won’t even get into the 
faxes and phone calls that were made.) I 
think you get the idea that, short of a full- 
page ad in USA Today, “the word” was 
getting out. 

Meanwhile, Rod and Scott were busy 
recruiting competitors, and making what 
seemed to be... progress. Scott Powers 
and I started to recruit prizes for the com- 
petition. Rod Ryan cheated (as we see 
things, anyway)... he contributed $2000 
worth of countersniping training at Storm 
Mountain... and claimed to have won the 
(nonexistent) prize. Nonexistent or not, 
this now became a matter of principle, 
and we (naturally) ruled him to be “ineli- 
gible”. Scott persuaded the nice folks at 
Leupold to donate a 3.5x10X tactical 
scope, among many nice contributions. 
Right about then, as word increasingly 
got out into the tactical shooting world 
about the upcoming Hatchback benefit 
shoot... companies began contacting us to 


Continued on next page 


1) The winners! Front Row, (L to R): Sergeants Benjamin Voss and David Hunter, USMC. Next are the civilian pistol hotshots, 
who proved to be passing fair with rifles as well, Messrs. Markwell and Haught. Back row (L_ to R): Russ Taylor, lead Editor of 
the Sniper Country website, Match Director Rod Ryan (honcho at Storm Mountain), and Match Organizer Scott Powers. 
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make merchandise prize contributions. 
For instance, Autauga Arms called and 
insisted on donating another Leupold 
3.5x10X tactical scope... and insinuated 
that they would not take “no” for an 
answer. (We, of course, know when 
we're beaten; we capitulated immediate- 
ly). Very fine drag bags and ghillie equip- 
ment followed (a listing of prizes and 
generous contributors is toward the end of 
the article). One of us was assigned the 
task of calling the PS/TS Editor and see- 
ing what we could shake out of the trees 
up there in Connecticut. As I recall, his 
opening offer was a large box of Hershey 
Bars (“You can give one to each contes- 
tant, as they finish the course”). But, never 
daunted, we kept talking... and the gentle- 
man ended up agreeing to contribute the 
award plaques for each member of the top 
three competitor teams... thereby estab- 
lishing that his bark is worse than his bite. 

Then there was “the press”. The 


bark-worse-than-his-bite fellow pub- 
lished the first article on our upcoming 
little hootenanny in Tactical Shooter 
magazine. Then we heard from Soldier of 
Fortune magazine. Then we heard from 
The Wall Street Journal (who ended up 
giving the event first-page coverage in 
their May 18th issue). After the event 
was held, we heard from FOX (yes, the 
television people) who had read about the 
event in The Wall Street Journal, and who 
were mildly torqued that they had missed 
covering it... and wanted to know just 
when we planned to run the next one. 
This was followed shortly by a call from 
BBCNYC (The British Broadcasting 
Company, New York City) voicing simi- 
lar outrage at missing the event to which 
they swear they would have sent a full 
camera crew. We had Carlos Hathcock III 
scheduled to be on hand, but at the last 
minute he ended up having to pull duty 
(he also is a Marine), and could not be 
there to accept the check for the funds 
that we raised (so it was mailed to the 
Hathcock family). 


2) Two shooters from Autauga Arms. At right is Rusty Rossey and on the left 
is the redoubtable Bill Huskey. Each of them has (separately) told the Editor in 
confidence, that he “carried” the other one through the match. 
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If you didn’t make it to Storm Moun- 
tain, here’s what you missed. For equip- 
ment, you needed to have a ghillie suit 
(optional, but highly recommended), a 
scoped rifle, binoculars, a spotting scope, 
a pen and pencil, a small note book, cam- 
ouflage face paint, a hydration system 
(camelback or canteens), and any addi- 
tional equipment you felt necessary to 
completing your mission, such as a ruck 
sack, a drag bag, and a bipod or a tripod. 
You needed 100 rounds of live match 
grade ammo not to exceed .338 caliber, 
plus two blank rounds. 


The two-day event was laid out like this: 
1. Welcome and sign-in. 
2. Safety Brief 
3. Competition Brief (Followed by a Q 
& A session.) 
4. KIMS (“Keep in Memory System”) 
Start. 
5. Confirm Zero on Range #1, 100-yard, 
six rounds (maximum) for each rifle. 
6. Stalk Prep. Snipers prepared for the 
stalk course. They had 30 minutes to 
don their ghillie suits and “camo up.” 
7. Stalk. 
8. KIMS End. 
9. Range Estimation 
10. Target Observation and Detection. 
11. 100-Yard Shoot (For Group). 
12. Moving Target. 
13. Stress Course (Long). 
14. Field Fire 
15. The Head Shot. 


As you can see, this was not a walk in 
the park. Though the rustic, rural setting 
of West Virginia was scenic beyond 
words, it only made things more chal- 
lenging for each of the two-man sniper 
teams who had to run or crawl uphill or 
downhill — and occasionally shoot uphill 
or downhill — to accomplish each of 
their tasks. 

Oh, and did I mention the wonderful 
weather? Rain, cold, wind (not as much 
wind as those of us on the event’s operat- 
ing staff would have liked, but it still 
made things interesting), and more rain. 
Oh, and just enough sun, sometimes, to 
get a sunburn. Layered clothing was def- 
initely the order of the day, so you could 
adjust to conditions as they changed. 
Actually, the staff had a pretty good time 
of it, but the competitors were always 
laying down in wet grass, slipping in 
mud, sliding down hills, running up hills, 
and wiping sweat and/or rain out of their 
eyes. 


The final event, simply (but aptly) 
named “The Head Shot”, required com- 
petitors — on cue -— to hustle — most 
rikky-tik — 200 yards up a hill, identify 
the styrofoam head of “the perpetrator”, 
and... with the clock ticking and their 
hearts racing... make the shot. Now to 
begin with, “hills” in West Virginia are 
often referred to as “mountains” in places 
like Illinois and Iowa. And, to make mat- 
ters even more interesting, the styrofoam 
heads did not blow up or fragment, so it 
was virtually impossible to determine 
whether a hit had been made or not — and 
it was up to the shooter to decide if 
a follow-up shot was required. However, 
if a follow-up shot was made, the points 
awarded were only half of those awarded 
for a first-round hit. The really fun part, 
though, was that if you successfully made 
your shot (most everyone did), a member 
of the staff would ride an ATV four- 
wheeler out to your “victim” and return to 
“hand you your head”. The successful 
snipers would then make their way back 
down the hill, proudly carrying their tro- 
phy styrofoam heads! When I yelled up 
the hill to the returning and triumphant 
snipers to “hold up your heads” (so I 
could take a picture with my camera), 
there was no confusion about it! They 
knew I didn’t mean to hold their chins up 
with pride, but to hoist up those styrofoam 
craniums they were carrying so I could get 
good photographs of the hunters with their 
trophies. At the conclusion of the event, 
back at SMTC headquarters, it was a 
typical situation as is common for these 
types of competitions. Much laughter, 
much story telling, some folks exhausted, 
some folks excited. Rod and Dave tallied 
the scores from all the paperwork, and 
I got a few statistics from the shooters, 
as follows. 

As for the rifles used in the competi- 
tion, there were few surprises. Out of 
the 30 shooters participating, 14 were 
using factory ammunition. For calibers, 
18 individuals were shooting .308 Win- 
chester, and one shooter each for .338 
Winchester Magnum, .30-06 Spring- 
field, and .300 Weatherby Magnum. 
Five shooters were using rifles cham- 
bered for .223 Remington. Seventeen 
shooters were using rifles built on Rem- 
ington actions (be they factory or cus- 
tom guns), one shooter had a Savage 
110FP Tactical, another was using an 
ArmaLite AR-10, two gentlemen were 


shooting Sigs, there was an M21 in use, 
and three competitors shot AR-1I5s. 

Of the optics employed, eight people 
were using scopes with an objective 
lens larger than 40mm. One person was 
using a Kassner Sniper scope, one had a 
B&L Tactical, two shooters used Burris 
scopes, a couple of guys had Shepherd 
scopes, and 17 riflemen were using 
Leupold scopes!!! 

As I mentioned, there were few sur- 
prises with respect to the gear used, but 
one notable exception was presented by 
Fred Fischer, who competed (and did 
pretty darn well, I might add) with a 
Sharps chambered for .30/40 Krag! Not 
only that, but Fred was using a vernier 
tang rear sight (made by Stevens Sight 
& Tool) in conjunction with a spirit 
level windage globe front sight. Not 
only is Fred deadly with this rifle, he's 
also a swell gentleman. He made it a 
point to tell all of us — as a group, after 
it was all over — how much he appreci- 
ated being there with us, shooting 
shoulder to shoulder with some of the 
best riflemen to be found anywhere. In 
turn, we appreciated him for being 
there, both for his camaraderie and for 
showing all of us that you really can 
hit long-range targets without a scope 
and without high-velocity rounds. Of 
course, I have been in the Editor’s dog- 
house ever since for not getting a good 
photo for these pages of Fred and his 


enchanted Sharps. That’s one mistake I 
won’t make twice... gotta remember to 
get photos of pretty females or guys 
with Sharps rifles. 

When Rod and Dave showed up, 
everyone got a little quieter (anticipa- 
tion, no doubt). Just to add a little sus- 
pense to things, Rod decided to go in 
reverse order, announcing that the 
award for third place went to the Cana- 
dian team (a couple of very nice lads, 
gentlemen in every sense of the word, 
who really know how to shoot). Scott 
handed out the plaques, nicely and 
artistically crafted with some verbiage 
about the competition inscribed beneath 
a professionally-styled likeness of 
Carlos Hathcock. Second place went to 
a couple of civilian pistol instructors 
(apparently they also know a thing or 
two about rifles). First place, appropri- 
ately (considering who this charity was 
being held for), went to a team from the 
Marine Corps. Carlos would have 
beamed with pride had he been there to 
see them get their plaques. 

The only thing left to do was to hand 
out the raffle prizes. Every prize we 
handed out seemed to go to a chap who 
actually wanted what he won (which is 
to say that we didn’t give away so much 
as even one pastel necktie). Seriously, 
we gave away some pretty nice things! 


Continued on next page 
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Carlos N. Hathcock Charity Sniper Competition 
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Here’s the prize list: 


1) From Quality Parts Company, 3 soft-sided nylon carrying 
cases and one 26" chrome-lined 1/9 twist heavy match barrel. 

2) Sniper Drag Bag, courtesy of London Bridge Trading 
(valued at over $150) and donated personally by 
Doug McDougal, Ph.D., the company’s president and CEO. 

3) Ten copies of Kill Zone: A Sniper Looks at Dealey Plaza (all 
autographed) by Craig Roberts. 

4) An Eagle drag bag donated by Eagle Industries. 

5) BlackStar Barrel Accurizing treatment (cryogenic freezing 
and polish). 

6) A 3-10x 40mm Leupold tactical riflescope from Leupold- 
Stevens. 

7) A 3-10x 40mm Leupold tactical riflescope from Autauga 
Arms. 

8) Ghillie Poncho (cape) and boonie hat combo with ghillie 
rifle cover, courtesy of Custom Concealment, Incorporated. 

9) Mil-Dot installation certificate from Premier Reticles. 

10) Certificate for a custom-made ghillie suit from Unique 
Camouflage Designs, a suit based upon a set of large BDUs in 
woodland camouflage. 

11) Five 100-count boxes of 168-grain A-Max bullets from 
Hornady Manufacturing Company. 

12) $300 in Safariland gun leather. 

13) Certificate for training at Bradshaw Pistol Academy from 


CONG RANGE SHOOTERS 


This is what you've been waiting for!! 
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Increase internal scope adjustments 40 percent while adding 
a minimum of 20 m.o.a. of upward travel to your scope. 


¢ All steel construction 
¢ Torx Head screws 

¢ Two piece design 

¢ Matte Finish 

¢ $65 per set 


¢ Accepts any Weaver style ring 

¢ Multiple mounting positions 

¢ Available for Remington Model 
700 and Winchester M70 actions 

¢ Custom orders accepted 


Baer Custom Tapered Bases 
Proudly Distributed by 


LIGHTFORCE, USA 
19226 66th Ave., S, Bldg. L-103 
Kent, Washington 98032 
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Mike Herd (Director of Operations). 

14) Precision Decisions Sniper Video Training Series by Tactical 
Options, Inc. 

15) From Paladin Press: One Strike Stopping Power by Frank 
Albert (book); Advanced Ultimate Sniper by John Plaster 
(video); The Long-Range War by Peter Senich (book); U.S. 
Marine Corps Scout/Sniper by Peter Senich (book); The Ulti- 
mate Sniper by John Plaster (book); The Complete Book of 
U.S. Sniping by Peter Senich. 

16) From the Chandler brothers at /ron Brigade Armory: a 
complete set of the Death From Afar series, as well as a copy 
of their book about Carlos, White Feather (and I needn’t 
mention, but I will, that these books were highly treasured by 
the lucky guys who won them). 

There were also prizes donated at the last minute which came 
in from people who “just wanted to do something to help Carlos,” 
and I apologize for any items I failed to list. Let me say, how- 
ever, that the support Sniper Country and Storm Mountain Train- 
ing Center received, in the relatively short window of time that 
existed prior to this event, was nothing if not staggering. When it 
was all over, with the total for entry fees, T-shirt sales, and outside 
donations, we raised $5,556 for Carlos N. Hathcock II. 

Personally, it’s given me no end of pleasure and self-esteem to 
have had a hand in making this charity event into a reality. The 
majority of credit, however, belongs to Scott Powers and Rod 
Ryan, two gentlemen motivated by a burning desire to help a dis- 
tinguished Vietnam veteran who is having a pretty tough go of it 
in his autumn years. At the time, I’m sure neither Scott nor Rod 
realized that their endless hours of work — putting this event 
together — would result in such a successful affair, one that 
would bring long-overdue attention to the accomplishments (and 
now, to the failing health) of a true American legend. A living 
legend. A legend in our own time. 

If you’d like to make donations to Carlos Hathcock II to help 
with his expenses, you may send financial assistance (in any 
amount) to his son, Carlos II, who will ensure that his Dad gets 
your donation. Understandably, it’s just not feasible for Carlos, 
or Jo for that matter (who had a stroke some years ago), to be 
making trips to the bank on a regular basis. So, you can send 
your contributions to: 


Carlos N. Hathcock III 
203 Madison Court 
Stafford, VA 22554 


Finally, if you’re interested in receiving some top-quality tacti- 
cal training, whether it be with a rifle, shotgun, or handgun, you 
really owe it to yourself to contact Rod Ryan and Dave Whidden at 
Storm Mountain Training Center. Rod and Dave are true profes- 
sionals, highly skilled at what they do, and the kind of guys who 
are always “willing to go the extra mile” to ensure their students get 
the best possible training. And it goes without saying, but I will, 
that without Rod and Dave, and the rest of the crew at SMTC, the 
charity sniper competition for Carlos never would have happened. 
It’s the perfect facility for activities such as tactical training or com- 
petitive events. You can contact Rod and Dave at: 


Storm Mountain Training Center 
Route 1, Box 60 

Elk Garden, West Virginia 26717 
Phone: 304-446-5526 
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| Lite mae Remington 700 PSS 
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I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE derinntertl 


Amazing fact #1.) It’s really amazing 
what an outstanding custom-built tactical 
rifle you can acquire today, from several 
makers, for somewhere in the vicinity of 
$2,500. Amazing fact #2.) It’s really 
amazing how wives and sweethearts sim- 
ply cannot grasp what a wonderful bar- 
gain these beautiful rifles represent today. 
Nor is this singular (and possibly selec- 
tive) ignorance confined to the women of 
any particular region, schooling, back- 
ground, or nationality. I was discussing it 
with a highpower shooting friend recent- 
ly, and found that he’s noticed this same 
phenomenon himself. He tells me, in 
confidence, that a friend of his thinks that 
it has something to do with a missing 
chromosome somewhere in their makeup. 
If this is so, all we can do is hope that 
someone or other finds the darn thing 
before much longer. I spoke to the phar- 
macist in the drug store that is just down 
the street, and I can only gather that there 
is nothing “in the pipeline” at the major 
pharmaceutical manufacturers that will 
be at all helpful with this problem... and 
even then, FDA mandated testing will 
take years and years. 

Okay, so much for background. By 
now you've got the idea that my wife does 
not think that I need a Chandler Sniper 
Rifle as much as I think I need a Chandler 
Sniper Rifle... or an Autauga Arms 
Rifle... or a Texas Brigade Armory Rifle... 
or an LOD Rifle. On to alternate plan B... 
a Remington 700 PSS Rifle. To look at 
the strong (affirmative) points right 
away... the Remington action at the heart 
of the PSS has been the basis for literally 
hundreds... probably thousands... of 
super-accurate benchrest, highpower, and 
tactical rifles. An entire cottage industry 
has sprung up, providing accuracy acces- 
sories ad infinitum for this very action. 
And for dozens of accuracy gunsmiths 


BY SCOTT N. POWERS 


across the width and breadth of the land... 
this rifle action is their favorite, and their 
bread-and-butter action. As for the weak 
(negative) points... it’s still a mass- 
produced, factory product. Factory pro- 
duction lines can (and do) turn out some 
good rifles... but “good” and “great” are 
two entirely different words, and their 
only point of similitude is that both words 
start with “g” 

To patie a popular misconception, 
the Remington PSS does not come out of 
the Remington Custom Shop. It is “spe- 
cial order” for some reason... but that still 
does not indicate Custom Shop parentage. 
The action and barrel on today’s PSS is 
virtually identical to the Remington 700 
Varmint Synthetic, and presumably 
comes off the same factory production 
lines. The same excellent reputation and 
the same foibles are common to both. 
The only real difference between the 
Varmint Synthetic and the PSS is the 
stock contour. What this effectively 
means is that when you purchase a PSS, 
you are purchasing a Remington factory 
rifle in either .308 Winchester or .223 
Remington chambering. Period. There 
are no special procedures, incantations or 
steroids involved... you now have a fine 
varmint rifle... but it’s still a factory-made 
rifle. (The redeeming virtue in all this, of 
course, is that the rifle is priced accord- 
ingly... as a factory rifle... thus obviating 
the need for a “discussion” about $2,500 
with one’s better half). 

Now, in our little scenario, you now 
own a brand-new Remington PSS in .308 
Winchester chambering. After a few 
excursions to the practice range and using 
factory match ammunition, your groups 
average between .500-1.000"... with the 
grand aggregate of your test periods 
showing a “real” average in the 
.750-.800" area. You are mildly satis- 


fied... which certainly is preferable to 
being mildly homicidal. However, “mild- 
ly satisfied” is not a condition that 
mankind stays complacent with for very 
long. No, deep within the human breast 
beats a resolve to either: A.) Really 
improve the way that this rifle shoots, or 
B.) Really screw things up to a fare-thee- 
well here. Mankind is seldom satisfied 
with middle-of-the-road situations. 

Careful handloading enables you to 
bring your average group size down 
somewhat... let’s say to the .650" average. 
You remain, however, in a mildly satisfied 
mindset... while recognizing this is not at 
all bad for a mass-produced, reasonably 
priced factory rifle... none the less... 
ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Clearly the time has come to get this 
show on the road. 

The first step in the master plan was to 
bring the rifle to a highpower gunsmith 
(and NRA Classified High Master), Fred 
Szablewski of Sabreco, Inc., located in 
nearby Skippack, Pennsylvania (Editor: 
About fifteen miles north of Norristown. 
You’re welcome). Custom work on a fac- 
tory rifle will not necessarily give you the 
same performance level as you will attain 
with a custom built rifle with a true 
match-grade barrel. What it will do is 
remove the inconsistencies that are inher- 
ent in mass-produced rifles. Some of 
these are minor... but their sum total, 
when all are added together, can be down- 
right dramatic. Over the years the readers 
of Precision Shooting have had a steady 
diet of articles on the topic of accurizing 
bolt action rifles, and there are a number 
of accuracy gunsmiths today (from both 
the highpower and benchrest schools of 
thought) who are familiar with how 
things are done here. To remove the 
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uncertainty for those venturing into new 
waters here, the type of accurizing that 
we will talk about here will generally cost 
in the $220 to $250 range. That now 
being said and out of the way (and anyone 
who was going to faint dead away at such 
a price range has presumably hit the floor 
at this point) we shall move on to an 
overview of just what the accuracy smith 
will likely be doing to your little pride- 
and-joy here. 

First... the chambers in Remington 
rifles are “cut long” by the factory. Gen- 
erally speaking, a rifle gives its best accu- 
racy when bullets are seated close to the 
lands of the barrel (exactly how close is 
always good for an argument when things 
are dull). The problem at hand is that 
once you have your bullets seated so as to Cartridge OAL before re-chambering (top) and after (middle). Note Federal 210GM 


give you optimum accuracy... you now _ for reference (bottom). Although not visibly dramatic, setting the barrel back and 
cannot fit the loaded round into the mag- re-chambering allowed the user to seat his bullets very close to the SAMMI-recom- 
azine. In the highpower shooting game, mended 2.80" for over all length, while maintaining the most accurate gap between 
Remington magazines are perceived as the lands and the ogive of the bullet. This facilitated magazine feeding. 


even AD Y TeP* VRB AN 
4 TAP URBAN delivers maximum energy transfer through a 


unique combination of penetration and dramaticfragmentation. H R Y 
TAP™ URBAN™ ™M 

Now there’s an ammo specifically designed for 

police using rifles and carbines in urban 

environments: TAP Urban, new from Hornady. 

TAP Urban’s advanced-design polymer-tipped 

bullet is incredibly accurate, and won't 


deform during loading and unloading. On 
impact, the tip causes dramatic fragmentation, 
which provides 100% energy transfer to the 
target for instant terminal results. This 
reduces the need for repeat shots and lowers 
the 
chances 
of 
collateral I 


damage 
from 
over- 


penetration 


or ricochets. ——=" 


“short”, and Winchester magazines are 
not... with the result that the shooter of a 
factory Winchester has a bit more room to 
play with setting his seating depth. My 
PSS was shooting best with the bullet set 
back .050" off the lands. But the factory 
throat was so long that the total OAL of 
the loaded round was well outside the 
limits of the magazine length! This was 
most frustrating. The rifle shot well with 
the suggested SAMMI OAL of 2.80" for 
the .308 Winchester, but it exhibited so 
much more potential at longer seating 
depths that I chose to go ahead and set the 
barrel back and reduce the throat length. 
This has twofold advantages. One I have 
just mentioned. The other is this: As the 
throat erodes, you will have to eventually 
seat the bullet farther out to compensate. 
By starting with a reasonably short throat, 
you will have that much more time before 
eventually having to seat the bullet so 
long that the cartridges will not fit in the 
magazine. 

If you decide to have the factory barrel 
set back to eliminate this incredibly long 
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throat, make sure your smith sets it back 
far enough to cut a completely new cham- 
ber. It is easy to bump the chamber for- 
ward with a match reamer and not actual- 
ly cut into the rear of the original cham- 
ber. The factory chamber is generous in 
size. If you want a true match chamber, 
you have to remove more than just 3/16th 
off the chamber end of the barrel. You 
will know whether you are shooting from 
a partially re-chambered barrel immedi- 
ately, as you will see a small ring roughly 
.0165" down from the end of the neck, 
where the new portion of the chamber 
neck meets the old. The diameter differ- 
ence is about .002". This is probably 
acceptable and your rifle will shoot just 
fine, but if you have enough barrel to cut 
a fully new chamber, it would seem 
worthwhile to me. When the new throat 
is cut, do not make it so long as to give 
you the same problem you started with — 
a throat so long that you cannot load close 
to the lands without making the round too 
long for magazine feeding. Inversely, do 
not make it so short that it will “grab” the 
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single shot from 


bullet if you have to unload the weapon! 
On this note: Never seat to the lands on a 
tactical rifle. We're not dealing with a 
benchrest rifle here. Bullets will stick in 
the lands and you just may dump all the 
powder into the chamber and action when 
unloading a live round! This is not fun 
when target shooting, but could prove 
downright fatal for someone in a tactical 
scenario! Your rifle is rendered unser- 
viceable until you can clean out the mess. 
In the meantime, the bad guy is not wait- 
ing for you to catch up with the situation. 
The best advice I can give on throat 
length is to ask the smith to cut it so that 
you will retain the same relationship 
between the lands and the bullet ogive 
that you had on your unmodified cham- 
ber, using your most accurate handload. 
This relationship, in your new chamber, 
should allow you to load to magazine 
length. Things become more complicated 
when limited to factory ammunition, as 
you will never have been able to test for 
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best seating depth. This is where know- 
ing a good smith is a gift from the gods, 
as he has seen enough to be able to make 
an educated suggestion about how long to 
cut the throat. 

While the barrel is off, have your 
smith true the action. My recent experi- 
ence has proven one thing: Factory 
receivers are far from square! Mass 
production simply does not allow perfec- 
tion. In fact, the action on my PSS was 
out of square by several thousandths. I 
was astounded that the rifle shot right 
around one-half MOA in an unmodified 
form! You could actually see the barrel 
pointing to the left side of the action. It 
was so close, you had to question your 
eyes, but when my smith started squaring 
off the receiver face, the problem became 
obvious. This work eliminated one prob- 
lem that had plagued me to the point of 
distraction. I could not zero my scope 
even close to mechanical zero due to the 
fact that the action pointed one way, and 
the barrel another! This left me with only 
one option until rectified; to use an 
inferior base and ring system based on a 
standard hunting scope mount. You know 
the kind—windage adjustable rear turret 
front? These mounts may be very accept- 
able for hunting purposes, but hardly will 
stand comparison to the Leupold Mk4 
styled base and ring set. The Mk4s are 


After a bit of action work, the 
barrel now points straight. 
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the standard on tactical rifles and are 
worth the investment. The X-Mart brand 
scope mounting systems, while fine for 
their intended purpose, will come loose 
over time as the windage screws work 
free. On a hunting rifle, this may never 
happen, as the rifle sees limited use. But 
for a tactical rig, particularly one belong- 
ing to a shooter dedicated to practice and 
training, the repetitive recoil will eventu- 
ally cause the screws to walk. This is the 
last thing one needs to think about on a 
call out or in competition, and being 
forced to resort to this type of mount trou- 
bled me greatly. If you are forced to zero 
a scope far from mechanical zero, you run 
the risk of running out of scope adjust- 
ment when at extreme elevation. This 
results from the internal mechanism hit- 
ting the curving scope wall as it travels 
through its range of motion. Facing the 
receiver will assure you the barrel is on 
straight, and this will be another matter 
taken care of. 

When your smith is going to this 
length of rework, do not forget the bolt 
lugs. It is not atypical for the locking lugs 
of the bolt to make limited contact with 
the receiver. This is seemingly still safe, 
and the rifle may actually shoot very well 
with this condition, but for the small 
amount of money involved, you best true 
this up too. The lugs on my PSS only 
contacted about 50% to 60%. Lap them 
in! Your smith will reset the headspace as 
needed, so this is not a worry. Lapping 


the lugs true will assure the bolt is square 
to the chamber, which in turn helps to 
align the cartridge to the axis of the bore. 
These details add up to greater inherent 
accuracy. 

Muzzle that Crown! Always have a 
new crown cut on a factory rifle intended 
for precision fire. The typical 45 degree 
factory crown is not ideal for the boat tail 
match rounds you will likely want to 
shoot. An 11 degree crown seems to be 
standard on match rifles these days. Have 
your smith countersink the entire muzzle 
about 1/16 inch to give your new target 
crown some protection as it easily dings 


The new counter sunk 11 degree target 
crown recommended for optimum use 
with the Sierra 168 grain MK, or simi- 
lar boat-tailed bullets. 


Three examples of lug contact. Bolt One barely has 40% contact, while Bolt 
Two comes close to 50%. Bolt Three has been lapped in and is nearly 100% in 


contact with the receiver. 


when compared to a 45 degree crown. 
Remington uses the 45 degree crown for 
several reasons, none having anything to 
do with total precision. They do it 
because it is harder to dent, ding or 
scratch. In a way, Remington may be 
guaranteeing accuracy retention to a 
point, by assuring that you will not inad- 
vertently ruin your crown in a forgetful 
moment, but they are not giving you the 
best option for precision fire with the 
ammunition you will likely use in the 
field. My feeling is that if you are going 
to this level of trouble to achieve the most 
potential from your rifle, you will most 
assuredly take steps to protect your rifle’s 
crown. If you are reading this, it is 
unlikely that you are a hunter who only 
picks his rifle up once a year to bag a 
deer, practicing only a week in advance of 
the hunt (if that). It can be assumed that 
you take far more care in maintaining 
your firearms and a target crown is just 
one more facet in your quest for accuracy. 
Happily, it is a dirt cheap fix and can be 
maintained indefinitely, if need be, by a 
simple touch of the lathe. 

On the subject of bedding, check it 
completely! The H.S. Precision Stock on 
the PSS is excellent, but not perfect! Mine 
actually warped the action slightly when 
properly torqued to the suggested 65 inch 
pounds. Moreover, the notch for the bolt 
handle was not deep enough to clear the 
bolt handle and every time the rifle fired, 
the bolt would contact the stock. This can 
hardly help accuracy! The notch was 


shallow enough that the bolt never fully 


closed! Eventually, a small indent was 
being formed by the handle contacting 
the stock. The aluminum bedding itself is 
well worth examining in detail. On my 
rifle, the bedding contacted only on the 
lower sides of the action and not the bot- 
tom. This can be rectified with bedding 
compound or careful metal work. If you 
choose the easier method, bedding 
compound, make sure that the aluminum 
bedding block is dimpled deeply enough 
to engage and hold the compound in 
place. Glass does not adhere to alu- 
minum as well as it does to wood. Your 
smith will assure that once the bedding is 
complete, there will be no flexing of the 
receiver when the action screws are tight- 
ened. Beware of over-tightening. This is 
a common problem for those who fre- 
quently remove the action from the stock. 
Even with good bedding, you can stress 
the action with an overzealous twist of the 
wrench. 

Triggers and tribulations: The factory 
trigger is nothing to be thrilled about. I 
have seen them anywhere from eight to 
ten pounds. This is certainly not con- 
ducive to precision marksmanship! Have 
your smith work the trigger to a crisp 
three pounds. Go no lower if you are 
doing this for REAL. A police officer can 
obviously not afford to have his rifle fire 
inadvertently due to the momentary whim 
of a trigger. At the risk of starting a 
firestorm, I personally will firmly suggest 
you never go lighter than three pounds on 
a tactical rifle. A lighter trigger requires 
much practice to familiarize yourself with 


As part of the bedding inspec- 
tion, it was found that the bolt 
handle was contacting the stock. 
This area was relieved quite 
extensively. 


it, and even then, you can still experience 
mishaps when practicing at the range. 
Some of my smallest groups were netted 
from having the trigger go off before I 
was prepared. I started the squeeze, the 
rifle shot, and the result was that the 
round impacted exactly where I wanted it 
to, but not when I wanted it to! (The dis- 
tinction between the two can be very 
important). This could have a very nega- 
tive impact on your career if you happen 
to drop a round before a green light is 
given. Trigger control is not within the 
purview of this article, but staying at a 
crisp three pounds will hopefully elimi- 
nate a legal worry without impacting per- 
formance. The case has been made that 
four and a half pounds is better, as the 
likelihood of dropping a round inadver- 
tently is slim with this level of pull. I can 
attest that a finely tuned 4.5 pound trigger 
pull is no hindrance to good accuracy. 
When shooting High Power, you are 
limited to this, and I have seen some 
incredibly tight groups at both 300 and 
600 yards from shooters using this 
weight. Never confuse Benchrest with 
field shooting. Benchrest accuracy tricks 
are awe-inspiring, but they have no place 
in the field if they result in unsound solu- 
tions. To take this to the extreme, a two 
ounce trigger need not apply! I must 
comment here that I did not have my 
smith do any trigger work. I tell you this 
because it was not included in the figure I 
quoted. The previous owner of my rifle 
had already taken care of this. A quality 
trigger job can go from $30 to $70 
depending on who you talk to. An after- 
market trigger will run $70 to $200, so 
the money you wish to spend is entirely 
up to you. Be forewarned — adjusting 
the factory trigger may open you to litiga- 
tion if unexpected things happened when 
you were near the trigger. I have reason 
to know that the Editor of this publication 
will not print a do-it-yourself trigger 
tuning article, which sort of shows his 
feelings in this area. 

While this was not part of my work 
order, you must consider your scope base. 
The following comment should be worth 
some discussion: A one-piece base may 
NOT be what you want. If you chose one, 
you had better make sure that the solid 
base does not stress the action in any way. 
You may or may not have to shim the 
base. This is one often forgotten item 


Continued on next page 
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Life with a Remington 700 PSS 


Continued 


when do-it-yourselfers mount their bases 
at home. Screw the two front screws in 
and see if there is a gap at the rear of the 
base. Then remove the base and screw it 
in with the rear screws only and check for 
a gap in the front. Shim or bed as need- 
ed. A two-piece base will not stress your 
action, but it can stress your scope if the 
receiver is not true or the screw hole 
alignment is off. Here you will want to 
either bed the rings or lap them. By the 
way, if a one-piece base does show signs 
of stressing your action, do not jump to 
the conclusion that the base is poorly 
made. The action may be the culprit! 
Insist that your gunsmith check the align- 
ment of the provided screw holes in the 
receiver for squareness to the axis of the 
bore. I have seen examples of misalign- 
ment here that have caused levels of grief 
that border on unprintable. These holes 
should be tapped perfectly in line with the 
receiver. Mass production cannot always 
assure this, and even some gunsmiths 
have been know to botch this job. The 
only fix would seem to be re-tapping the 
holes to a large diameter (recommended 
by several of this magazine’s writers, 
anyway) but I have no experience in this 
matter. Of course, if this must be done, 
you will have to pay an additional fee to 
tap the mount to match the larger screws. 

While you have the stock off, it is well 
worth the effort of opening up the barrel 
channel a small amount. Remington 
provides a sufficient gap to free float the 
barrel, but I like a little overkill. You do 
not need to go overboard here, as too big 
an opening attracts crud like a magnet. A 
1/16th inch stand off is plenty. I opened 
mine up even more as I eventually want to 
replace the barrel with a Hart Bull barrel. 
I did not want to have to do the job twice. 
You can do this yourself with a wood 
dowel and sand paper. For those of you 
lucky enough to own a Sinclair scope ring 
lapping kit, it makes a fine barrel channel 
tool when wrapped in sand paper. I used 
the 30mm lapping tool, which gave me 
close to 1/8th of an inch gap between bar- 
rel and stock. 

My Remington 700 PSS shot an hon- 
est .550" to .800" before modification. 
For the most part, the rifle averaged 
.650", but there were unexplained flyers 
and some vertical dispersion that drove 
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While stock was off, the author opened the barrel channel using a 30mm dowel 
wrapped in sand paper. This will assure nothing contacts the barrel, and will save 
future work when the factory barrel is replaced with a custom tube. 


me to distraction. The groups were sel- 
dom concentric. The rifle still shot under 
one MOA, mind you, but you just knew 
something was amiss. After seeing how 
the action was being stressed in the bed- 
ding, and how the bolt made contact with 
the stock, I was impressed that it shot as 
well as it did. Now I look forward to far- 
less frustrating anomalies and have the 


good feeling of owning a “semi-custom” 
rifle for the price of a mediocre quality 
double barrel shotgun! My total invest- 
ment: $600 for a used PSS with 300 
rounds through it, and $220 for the smith 
work. For $820 I am completely satis- 
fied. A good custom tactical rifle costs 
twice this amount, if not more. I will own 
one some day, but for now, my PSS will 
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The author also installed a spigot attachment to facilitate the use of a Parker-Hale 
type bi-pod. The bi-pod was also altered by shortening the legs and adding a friction 


lock to the swivel drum. 


more than fill all my needs. Looking at a 
cross-reference of data, a typical day at 
the range consists of 40 rounds. As stat- 
ed, prior to the gunsmithing work, the 
rifle was averaging .650 MOA. The third 
group fired since I had the action work 
done went into a very satisfying .335" at 
100 yards. I cannot claim that I can rely 
on this level of accuracy every time, but it 
was very gratifying to know, almost 
immediately, that my money was well 
spent. Even if the average settles in the 
high .5" range, I will be more than 
pleased as the groups now exhibit a very 
concentric group shape with three or four 
shots going into one three-sided hold! 
Best of all, short of any lapse of concen- 
tration, I can fully expect to see much 
reduction in those aforementioned flyers. 
Of the 20 five-shot groups I have fired to 
date, all are far more clustered into pat- 
terns. The vertical dispersion noticed 
prior to the accurizing work seems to 
have gone away. I can only assume this is 
a direct result of Fred’s efforts, particularly 
in the area of the bedding. I am still in the 
midst of load development. As I incre- 
mentally creep up on the perfect load for 
this particular rifle, 1am now seeing more 
and more rounds impacting in the same 
hole. My current load places three to four 
rounds into .350" or less with the last 


round or two occasionally going wide, no 
doubt due to our ever-present switching 
cross-winds and my less than perfect 
bench technique. 

In closing, the Remington 700 PSS (or 
P DM in the new vernacular) is a darn 
good, reliable factory tactical rifle based 
on the 700 Varmint Synthetic model. It is 
not perfect, but it will give many years of 
positive service in its unmodified form. 
For those with the time, money, and inter- 


est, it can be improved sufficiently and 
economically over time to become a very 
accurate rifle indeed. You needn't do all 
the modifications at once. Starting with a 
target crown and tuned trigger, you may 
see immediate, but minor improvements. 
Bedding would be next on the list, and I 
could make a case that this is the most 
important item, if you will have nothing 
else done to the rifle. These three items 
would cost the shooter or the department 
very little, and the turn-around can be 
done in very short order. If scheduled 
well in advance, your smith might be able 
to do all the work in under a week. Then, 
as time or budget allows, you can always 
go back and true up the action and con- 
sider the barrel work. While everyone 
would love to own and operate a custom- 
built rifle, it is not always in the cards. 
Until your hand changes, there are some 
very useful options available to the tacti- 
cal shooter. Shoot straight and keep them 
all in the X-ring! 


About the Author 

Mr. Powers is currently part of an 
ensemble of individuals who maintain an 
information-oriented web site know as 
“Sniper Country”. Sniper Country is a 
non-profit organization with this goal: To 
maintain and advance the history, knowl- 
edge, and understanding of the tactical- 
shooter in the face of public mis- 
conception. You can visit the site at: 
http://www.snipercountry.com. 


Completed rifle, minus one final addition: a Leupold Vari-X III 3.5-10x Long Range 
M3 and Leupold Mk4 mounts and rings. The current scope, a B&L 6-24x Elite 
4000, is strictly for load development. As Budget allows, these final items will make 
this rig a worthy tactical rifle. 
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I grew up shooting rifles with scopes. 
One of the first experiences with a scope 
that I can remember occurred on a cold, 
foggy morning in the Uinta Mountains 
east of Park City, Utah. Well before day- 
light, we had crawled slowly up a moun- 
tain road in my uncle’s old jeep to arrive 
at our drop-off point. As we were 
unloading our gear, we heard movement 
on the slope below us. With the naked 
eye it was impossible to see anything. 
Someone looked through a rifle scope 
and was amazed to clearly see several 
large bucks less than 125 yards below us. 
Everyone there carrying a rifle with a 
scope saw the same thing. Funny, not a 
shot was fired. We all stood and watched 
as the deer moved slowly off into the 
trees. The problem? Not one hunter 
among the group could see the reticle in 
his scope. Being decent kind of guys, no 
one attempted a shot by centering an ani- 
mal in the field of view. As I recall, we 
had a broad assortment of scopes, span- 
ning a large price range, and all of them 
had failed. The reticles were too fine. 
Whether they were simple crosshairs or 
something more elaborate, they were too 
fine to be seen against the dark early 
morning background. 

That experience occurred more than 
25 years ago and the scopes available 
today are infinitely brighter, gathering 
much more light than those in use then. 
But you know what? Scopes intended for 
the American market still feature fine ret- 
icles. Reticles that extend a hunter’s 
operating hours have been used in Europe 
for more than 100 years. Why haven’t we 
changed here? I suppose when you con- 
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sider our hunting conditions and the pos- 
itive effect fine reticles have on accuracy 
it comes as no surprise. It’s much easier 
to shoot a small group with a fine aiming 
point. I hope you see the parallel to snip- 
ing here. 

Soldiers are most active just before 
sunrise and at dusk. The limited light cre- 
ates a sense of security that the sniper 
should exploit. Since we use what we are 
familiar with, it should really come as no 
surprise that we use reticles designed for 
bright sunny days on the range. Although 
weapons are tested for sensitivity to rain 
and snow, they are rarely tested for use in 
the low light conditions that accompany 
sniper deployments unless that was part 
of their design specification. Hence our 
“fair weather” sniper scopes. 

The ever-organized Germans have a 
simple means of describing reticles. Each 
reticle has a universally- recognized num- 
ber from one through ten (1-10). I’m sure 
there was a commission to establish 
whose pet became #1, but that is not our 
concern here. 

In Europe, a great deal of hunting is 
done before the sun rises or after it sets. 
Game is often seen for but a few seconds 
and a hunter cannot “search” for the reti- 
cle in his scope. Something big and bold 
is necessary. Of the ten reticles, two have 
proven themselves over the years: No.’s | 
and 4. Both feature heavy lines that are 
not conducive to shooting small groups 
on paper targets. I have seen Germans 
shoot impressive groups with these reti- 
cles but it isn’t easy. 

I lived in Europe for a number of years 
and purchased the hunting rights in a 


Bavarian Forest for most of that time. 
While there, I tried many rifles, calibers, 
mounts, and scopes looking for the per- 
fect combination. Imagine my surprise 
when I compared scopes from the Big 
European makers with those of Leupold. 
In my unscientific tests I compared 
Leupold’s 6 X 42 with a Zeiss 6 X 42 and 
found it just as bright. The American 
scope was a full equal to the German in 
all aspects save one — the reticle. The 
Zeiss had a #1 reticle that I could see 
much later into the evening while the 
heavy Duplex in the Leupold disappeared 
earlier. Both scopes gave virtually the 
same performance but the bold European 
reticle enabled me to shoot in less light. 


Reticle #1 


Standard Version, 


Dimensions are in 
Minutes of Angle «MOA), 


I have an old Mauser Stutzen 
(Mannlicher stocked carbine) in 


7 x 57mm that carries a pre- WWII Zeiss 
Zielsechs (6X) with a 42mm objective. 
Many of these scopes were pressed into 
service with the Wehrmacht on the K98 
sniper rifles. My scope features a #1 ret- 
icle and the heavy portions of the posts 
subtend 4 MOA! This is not a target rifle 
but a very useful hunting rifle. For as 
long as the glass allowed positive identity 
of my quarry I was able to find the reticle 
and shoot. 

Today’s trend in reticles is for Mil- 
Dots or some variation thereof which 
don’t clutter the field of vision too much. 
As a plus, they work to some measure for 
range estimation, windage hold-offs, and 
leads for moving targets. Estimating 
range with the reticle is nothing new. I 
have reproduced here a drawing from a 
WWII German sniper manual depicting 
range estimation with the #1 reticle. 

Ranging by use of the reticle relies 
heavily on objects of a known size. If so 
used, ranging should always be done verti- 
cally. Range a target by its height not its 


width and if possible, range on something 
man-made. Things that grow are prob- 
lems! Good snipers will always research 
their Areas of Operations (AO) and record 
the standard size of windows, doors, cer- 
tain vehicles, etc. These objects will be 
used for range estimation whenever 
possible. When ranging the humanoi tar- 
get, turning causes significant changes to 
its dimensions. Think about the old 
Leupold ULTRA M2 scope and its LAW 
(Light Antitank Weapon) type reticle. 
Depending upon the version, the reticle 
subtended 18 or 19 inches at the indicated 
range. Snipers were to chose which reticle 
was needed for their AO based upon the 
average target’s stature. Since this 18 or 19 
inches represented the width of the 
humanoid shoulders, what happens when 
the target is not squarely facing to or away 
from the sniper? For this reason the M2 
was quickly eliminated by the Army from 
consideration for the M24 SWS in the mid- 
1980s. 
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This drawing was reproduced from a German World War II Training manual. 
Estimating range using the reticle in the sniper's scope is not a new idea. 


I have made a table for 5 inch, 6 
inch, and 7 inch faces at various 
ranges. Notice the ranging error 
incurred if the sniper ranged on a 7 
inch face thinking he was looking at a 
5 inch one. Most military sniper 
courses require students to estimate 
range to within 10% of the actual dis- 
tance. The error in the above scenario 
is almost 30% at less than 300 meters. 
Schools often use the military “E 
Type” targets for ranging exercises. 
Since the target is always | meter in 
height and .48 meters wide, students 
develop a false confidence in their 
ability to range the humanoid. Using 
small objects for “Mil-Ranging” only 
increases the error, so use the largest 
possible object of a known size. 

The second argument favoring the 
Mil-Dot concerns hold-offs. While the 
dots allow a certain measure of accu- 
racy in holding off, a trained pair can 
certainly do it just as easily in inches. 
The dialog might go something like 
this... 


Observer: “Target center sector, cook 
in the open, 550 meters, 2 meters left 
of oak tree.” 

Sniper: “Target Identified.” 

Sniper: “Ready” 

Observer: “Hold 8 inches left” 
Sniper: (Fires shot/Calls shot) “8 
inches left” 


The observer observes the trace/impact 
and is prepared to provide a correction 
based on the sniper’s call, the trace, 
and possibly the impact. 

The qualifier of the forgoing is... A 
Trained Pair! 

Leads are a funny thing. Have you 
ever talked with a successful skeet or 
trap shooter? They have a certain 
instinct for the lead. That instinct is 
built through practice and more prac- 
tice. Various schools feature moving 
targets somewhere in their syllabus 
and that’s good. Encouraging students 
to write down leads they develop to 
engage school targets at controlled 
speeds as the solution to moving tar- 
gets is not good. Training of this 
nature inspires unjustified confidence 
and puts lives at risk. It would be bet- 
ter for the schools to provide moving 


Continued on next page 
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Reticle #1 Continued 


Small Target Mil References 
or, 
Why we don’t use them 


The Mil Ranging Formula: Constant X 1000 


5"(12.7cm)Target 
Constant: 127 


3mils 42.3m 
2mils 63.5m 
1.5mils 84.67m 
Imil 127m 
-75mil 169.33m 
Smil 254m 


6"(15.2cm)target 
Constant: 152 


50.67m 
76m 
101.33m 
152m 
202.67m 
304m 


Mils 


7"(17.78cm)target 
Constant: 178 


59.3m 
89m 
118.67 
178m 
237.33m 
356m 


The ranging error using 5 inch targets with 6 inch Mil References is 16.5%. 
The ranging error using 5 inch targets with 7 inch Mil References is 28.7%. 
The ranging error using 6 inch targets with 7 inch Mil References is 14.6%. 


target practice with targets at varying 
speeds and ranges, moving at various 
angles to the sniper. 

Most moving targets are engaged at 
ranges where wind hold-offs play a 
small part in the equation and the Mil- 
Dot reticle again shows little advan- 
tage over something better suited to 
real sniping — Reticle #1. 

Every scope manufacturer in 
Europe makes the #1 reticle. They 
may feature others but the #1 is always 
available. Zeiss, Kahles (pronounced 


Reticle #7 or 
Sniper Reticle 
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Call-less) ad Schmidt und Bender pro- 
duce the same reticle with an addition- 
al horizontal cross wire known as the 
#7 or sniper reticle. The horizontal 
wire runs approximately 1 MOA 
above the tip of the post. I believe the 
idea behind this is to promote leveling 
the rifle. This reticle is found in the 
Kahles ZF 69 mounted on the Austrian 
Army’s Steyr SSG. A friend of mine 
who uses the ZF 69 exclusively prefers 
the #7 above all others. I have used 
the ZF 69 with both the #1 and #7 but 
prefer the #1 (I used them for hunt- 
ing). I have tried the #4 reticle but I 
cannot shoot it well. 

Here’s a bit of useful information: 
Kahles is owned by Swarovski in Aus- 
tria. Swarovski markets scopes under 
three names, Swarovski, Kahles, and 
Habicht. In former times all military 
glass was produced under the Kahles 
mark; today they are made with the 
Swarovski mark. The designation 
“ZF” stands for “Zielfernrohr”, rough- 
ly translated as Target Distance Tube. 
The number indicates the year of 
introduction. In this case, it is 1969. 

I know I have a tendency to wander 
from my story but... this stuff is fun! 

Fortunately for us, we’ve got Pre- 
mier Reticles to build a quality scope 
with an outstanding sniper reticle. 
Premier offers the German #1 as a 


replacement in nearly all of Leupold’s 
scopes. It is not available in the Mark 
4 series. The reticle’s dimensions vary 
according to the magnification of the 
scope and changes, with the power 
changes in a variable. At 10x the posts 
subtend 2.91 MOA, 6x subtends 4.85 
MOA. Note the dimensions of the 
standard European #1. 

If you are not used to a post reticle, 
it takes some practice before you will 
begin to shoot to the same level of pre- 
cision you had with the cross-hair type. 
Once you are used to it and have com- 
pared the post to a cross-hair under less 
than ideal situations, I think you will 
agree it is the best choice for normal 
engagement range sniping. What do I 
mean “normal engagement” ranges? 
About 800 meters. I know several 
schools have students firing at 1000 
yards (not meters). This firing is done 
on known ground at known distances. 


The prevailing winds are known to the 
instructors and quickly learned by the 
students which, again, leads to over- 
confidence. If you can find a military 
sniper who lacks a need to beat his 
chest, ask him the probability of a first 
round hit in a field environment at 
1000 yards a.k.a. 914.4 meters. 

The British forces had a variation 
of this reticle without side bars and the 
post extending down from the top of 
the sight picture. The beauty of this 
design was the elimination of target 
masking by the post. Hold-overs were 
easily accomplished with the target 
still in full view. Premier could of 
course install such a reticle if it is your 
cup of tea. If my sniper partner were 
so equipped, it would disrupt my 
sleep... I might think he knew some- 
thing about his business. 

If there is a down side to the #1 it’s 
this: the visibility of the tip of the post 


Standard #1. 


Dimensions are in 
Minutes of Angle «MUA. 


is dependent upon the amount of light. 
The less light, the less of the tip of the 
post can be seen. Shooters tend to 
shoot higher as the light diminishes. 
Simple solution, aim a little low. 

For shooting at eggs in the light of 
day, get a fine cross-hair. If you’re 
going to snipe, get the best reticle for 
the job, the #1. Sniping (the shooting 
aspect) is not about small groups, it’s 
about making a shot at an unknown 
distance over unknown territory with- 
out the aid of sighters and doing it 
with equipment you can carry day in 
and day out. 


Premier Reticles can be contacted by 
Mail, phone, e-mail, or can be found on 
the net. 


Premier Reticles, Ltd. 

920 Breckinridge Lane 

Dept. TSM 

Winchester, VA 22601 

Tel: (540) 722-0601 

E-mail reticles @ shentel.net 
www.premierreticles.com B 


— 


Get That Scope 
On Straight... 
using Segway's 


Reticle Leveler 


$17.95 delivered in the USA. 
Check, Money Order 
Visa/MasterCard 
NY State add local tax 


$18.50 to Canada - $21.00 Elsewhere 
Visa/Mastercard or Intl. M.O. only. 


Segway Industries 

P.O. Box TS783 

Suffern, NY 10901 

Tel: 914-357-5510 Noon-5 PM 
Fax: 914-357-4570 
|_http:/Awww.segway-industries.com 
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When Extreme Range Is The Game... 


The TS Editor has the long-standing 
habit of occasionally referring to 
fire fights/gun fights/shoot-outs (pick 
whichever phrase you’re personally 
more accustomed to) as “An exchange of 
pleasantries”. Heaven only knows where 
he came up with the phrase, although it 
has caused me to chuckle more than 
once in my reading. 

I’ve done a lot... a real lot... of long- 
range shooting in recent years. (Editor: 
Our writer here is the Chief Ballistics 
Instructor at the U.S. Army Sniper 
School, at Fort Benning.) During this 
period of time I’ve had a few really great 
rifles come into my hands... and others 
that were less distinguished. Still, I’ve 
worked with a lot of rifles recently... to 
the point where it requires something 
really out of the ordinary to cause me to 
step back, look at the new discovery, and 
say... “Well, now....”. This happened, on 
one of those infrequent occasions, with a 
French import. To get the technical 
details recited and out of the way... 


Weapon: PGM Hecate I 
Caliber: .50 BMG/12.7 x 99 
Manufacturer: PGM Precision 
B.P. 29 
74334 Poisy Cedex, 
France 
Importer: Drake Associates, Inc. 


2941 Sunrise Highway 
Islip Terrace, NY 
11752 

(516) 277-6700 
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BY SSG CHUCK OLSEN 


I recently had the opportunity to 
seriously test a Hecate II, a weapon 
now in use by Special Forces of the 
French Military and certain other units, 
as did GYSGT Owens, at the U.S.M.C. 
Scout/Sniper School, at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. Both of us were tremendously 
impressed. As for me... this is the rifle 
that I want to have in my hands if the 
balloon goes up tomorrow, and 
Armageddon is scheduled for 3:00 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. Give me an 
adequate supply of ammunition for the 
situation... and I’ll expect to walk out of 
there, thank you. This rifle was made 
for shooting into the next area-code, or 
(to be more military about this), into the 
next grid zone. For long-range sniping 
today, it is indeed the Big Bopper. 

On the first day of its testing (at 
Benning), just about everyone stopped 
what they were doing elsewhere and 
stood around watching us, often with 
open mouths. One of my friends started 
the testing with a box of MK211, and 
the hatch on that M60 tank turret 
(which was 1,546 meters away) will 
never be quite the same again. I would 
estimate that sixty or so personnel... 
some professionals, some non-profes- 
sionals... tried the Hecate that day, and 
it’s almost impossible to get this bunch 
to agree on anything, including the 
probability that the sun will rise in the 
east tomorrow. But there was universal 
praise for the excellent ergonomics of 
the weapon, the recoil (or more correct- 


ly, the absence of recoil), and the pure 
craftsmanship built into the weapon. 
The U.S.M.C. Scout/Sniper Instruc- 
tor School, at Quantico, Virginia... uti- 
lizing the trigger finger of my friend, 
GYSGT Owens, tested this same 
weapon before it came to us at Benning. 
GYSGT Owens told me “In short, it 
was a pleasure to shoot a weapon with 
such an ingenious design and flawless 
mechanical ability to engage targets out 
to 1900 meters... at which range we 
turned in an approximate 14 inch 
group size target. I will have to work 
much harder on my marksmanship abil- 
ity to prove the true potential of this 
rifle. I have been challenged! It is a 
good feeling to know that I have 
possibly the finest extreme accuracy .50 
caliber rifle in the free world, the 
HECATE II, to work with. Hats off to 
PGM Precision for a job well done”. 
SSG Lewis, another instructor here 
at the school, and I extensively tested 
the Hecate II in just about every posi- 
tion, condition, and distance that we 
could find. The weapon never once 
failed us... not once! This weapon will 
outshoot at least 96 percent of the pro- 
fessional shooters (and their favorite 
rifle) that I have ever met. It will shoot 
beyond most shooter’s capabilities to 
read conditions. My one and only regret 
is that I did not get the chance to shoot 
any of the PPI match AP ammo from 
PGM Precision... which, by the way, 
was designed for the weapon. GYSGT 


Owens, I do envy you there. I believe 
that a 14 inch group at 1900 meters is 
adequate cause for a friend buying the 
gentleman who happened to be “on the 
trigger” for that group, a Guinness. So I 
owe you one. 

The longest distance at which we 
were able to sling lead out of the 
Hecate II was 1,831 meters. But as 
luck would have it, the only .50 caliber 
ammo available to us on that particular 
day was vintage 1953... which may 
have been a good year for Bordeaux, 
but it apparently was a poor year for 
ammo, and after lousy results from 
both the Hecate I and another brand 
50 caliber rifle, we elected not to 
waste barrel life on crummy ammo. 
During previous tests on this rifle with 
standard M33 ball, we recorded a cou- 
ple of 4 1/8 inch groups at 900 meters, 
and a nice group of 5 7/8 inch at 1,023 
meters. So believe me when I say that 
the potential is definitely there for 
superior accuracy... remember, these 
groups were fired with “standard ball” 
ammo. This gun shoots accurately 
with any decent .50 caliber ammo that 
we put into it... and this out of a gun 
with a recoil equal to that of a standard 
.308 Winchester. 

For those readers with a desire for 
“the technicals” on the Hecate I, I 
offer the following statistics... 

Straight out of the book reads like 
so: “It is a bolt action repeating rifle 
designed to cope with the toughest tar- 
gets met on the battle fields of modern 
wars. It may be used every time you 


need high accuracy, long range sniping 
associated to considerable terminal 
ballistics. 


* System: Bolt action rifle Cal. 12.7x99 
(.50 MBG) with removable clip maga- 
zine (7 round capacity). 

* Match grade barrel, deeply fluted (my 
model was straight) for increased 
cooling and stiffness, length 700 mm 
(27.5") fitted with a muzzle brake 
which includes a very efficient thrust 
reverser. 

* Receiver made of special steel, ready 
to accept any scope mount. 

* Main supporting structure made of air- 
craft quality alloy. 

* Special steel bolt features 3 amply- 
dimensioned front locking lugs, an 
instantly detachable bolt handle (stor- 
age safety), and over-pressure vent 
holes. 

* Light firing pin with ultra short and 
fast travel. 

* Two stage trigger, military configura- 
tion, but match quality with sear safe- 
ty on right side of receiver. 

* Fully-adjustable folding bipod fitted 
with an axial-adjustable brake to avoid 
accidentally tilting over. Center of 
rotation of bipod mount is coaxial with 
barrel axis. 

* Articulated collapsible carrying han- 
dle for easy field transport. 

* Instantly detachable stock for easy 
cleaning and transport. 

* Rounded cheek rest. 

* Black matte non-glare finish on light 


alloy; phosphatisation on steel sur- 
faces. 

* Prismatic rail for scope mounts. Uni- 
versal, Weaver or STANAG scope 
bases may be mounted without any 
further fitting (to include Pic. Rails). 
Interchangeability of all parts. 

Total length: 138 cm (54 inches) with 
stock disassembled: 114 cm (45 inches). 

* Total weight: + 13.500 Kg. (29.76 lb.) 


Dry. 


OTHER OPTIONS INCLUDE: 
Suppressed barrel 
Special aiming attachments 
Instantly detachable scope mounts 


In closing this little discourse, one of 
my good friends and I were sharing a cold 
beer at the end of a long, hot day, and 
holding forth a discourse on long-range 
shooting in general, and “exchanges of 
pleasantries” in particular. For whatever 
reason, on this particular day we were 
talking about long range as being “over 
1000 yards”. I was in the process of leav- 
ing the enjoyable discourse... it was time 
to pack it in for the day. As I stood up, I 
remarked something to the effect that “If 
it’s over 1,000 yards, for all the marbles, 
and we bury the loser... I'll just take that 
Hecate II, thank you”. As I headed for the 
door, my friend said... “Don’t you want to 
wait to hear what I would select to shoot 
back at you?’”. I turned the doorknob, 
looked back at him, smiled, and said... “It 
probably doesn’t matter all that much....” 
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BY STEVE HELSLEY 


Growing up in the Los Angeles area 
during the late 1950’s and early 1960’s 
was a lot of fun. Beyond the wonderful 
weather and relatively uncrowded beach- 
es there was a gun store that I grew to 
believe was a “shrine.” For my fourteenth 
birthday my mother gave me a Type 99 
7.7mm Japanese Arisaka. She purchased 
it at an antique store for two dollars from 
someone who didn’t like “guns.” That gift 
caused me to join the NRA, which in turn 
subjected me to the seductive ads of 
Hunters Lodge, wherein all manner of 
surplus treasures were offered at prices 
even a teenager could afford. To this day 
I love to read those ads which offered 
Remington Rolling Block rifles at 62 
cents a pound or Winchester 73’s with 
bores that “‘a small gnat could fly through 
without brushing its tiny wings.” 

Toward the end of my fourteenth year 
I twice amassed the $10.35 necessary to 
purchase a new rifle. I went directly to the 
“shrine”, a.k.a. Martin B. Retting in Cul- 
ver City, California (the western outlet for 
Hunters Lodge). My first acquisitions 
were a SMLE No.1 MK III and a Mosin 
Nagant M91/30. For Christmas the next 
year my parents gave me an unbelievable 
gift — a SMLE No.4 MK I (T) with 
scope and all accessories. Three years 
later I made what must rank among the 
world’s worst gun trades, when the sniper 
rifle was exchanged for a S&W M10 
revolver. Twenty-three years later the 
“gun gods” smiled on me when I got the 
same sniper rifle back (minus scope, box, 
etc.) for seventy-five dollars. 

Between then and now more than 
twenty SMLE’s and Mosin Nagant’s 
have gone through my hands (includ- 
ing five sniper rifles). Not only have 
they given me immense pleasure, but 
they have fueled my study of military 
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history — an interest that most gun 
collectors share. The British and Russ- 
ian sniper rifles of WWII are particu- 
larly intriguing to me because of their 
availability, accuracy, and American 


. 


M91/30 @ 600 yds. “Custom” cheek piece is essential for accurate shot placement. 


1943 production No.4 MK I (T). Scope has be 


connections. They can also serve as a 
base line for measuring more than fifty 
years of sniper rifle development. 
THE TSAR 

The US Rifle Model 1916 7.62x54r 


o * mn by as 
ail ee a ‘ , 


en rebuilt to near new condition. 


has a remarkable history. More common- 
ly known as the Model 1891 Mosin 
Nagant, it was adopted during the reign of 
Tsar Alexander III. The rifle was the cre- 
ation of Colonel Sergi Mosin of the Impe- 
rial Army and Emile Nagant, a Belgian 
arms designer and manufacturer. The 
M91 was barely in service when it was 
secretly entered into competition to be the 
United States service rifle that would 
replace the 1873 Trapdoor Springfield. 
The Report of the Board of Officers on 
Magazine Arms 1892, which eventually 
adopted the Krag-Jorgensen model 1892, 
said only of the Mosin Nagant, “The arm 
is the one very recently adopted for the 
Russian army. Having been obtained for 
test by the Board with the understanding 
that it should be considered as confiden- 
tial, its drawing and description are omit- 
ted from this report.” The M91 saw its 
first major combat during the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-05. Russian indus- 
trial capacity was feeble at the end of the 
19th century, so domestic production of 
the M91 was supplemented by the 
Chatellerault factory in France. By 1916, 
the M91 was being manufactured in the 
United States by Remington and Westing- 
house, as well as by the Russian armories 
at Tula, Sestroretsk, and Izhevsk. In the 
fall of 1918, a multi-national force, 
including 9000 American troops, invaded 
Russia via the Siberian ports at Murman- 
sk, Arkhangel, and Vladivostok. During 
their twelve month intervention battle 
with the Bolsheviks, 250 Gls died. Inter- 
estingly, all three sides (Bolsheviks, anti- 
Bolsheviks, and the Allied forces) in that 
conflict were armed with the M91. Addi- 
tionally, over 280,000 M91s were pur- 
chased by the US Army for guard duty 
and basic training. The Mosin Nagant can 
still be found in the service of many third- 
world armies. 

American sportsmen were first intro- 
duced to the M91 in the 1920’s when 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
sold rifles made by Remington and West- 
inghouse for the princely sum of $3.24. 
Total production of all Mosin Nagant 
models would eventually exceed 30 mil- 
lion. Between 1930 and 1945, about 17!/2 
million of the improved Model 91/30 
rifles were produced. The M91/30 was 
the model that was used for sniper con- 
version of which 185,000 were assem- 
bled. Today, surplus firearm fans can buy 
M91s and its variants from China, 


Poland, Finland, and Hungary for less 
(when adjusted for inflation) than what I 
paid in 1960. 

In spite of the Mosin Nagant’s Ameri- 
can connection and the huge number 
imported, it remains an enigma to most 
American shooters. The history and trav- 
els of the M91 provide fascinating mater- 
ial for the historically inclined. Tactical 
Shooter readers who haven’t read the 
Carlos Hathcock story Marine Sniper 
should do so immediately. One of the 
most amazing chapters involves a North 
Vietnamese sniper armed with a M91/30 
who lost a duel to Hathcock and his M700 
Remington. It’s a graphic example of how 


GIs have found themselves on both ends 
of the M91 during the 20th century. 


THE QUEEN 

The pattern for the Lee Metford rifle 
was sealed on 12 December 1888, dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria. It was 
the first model in a series that would 
evolve into the Short Magazine Lee 
Enfield. In its various forms, the SMLE 
would serve the Empire until the mid- 
1980’s. The final model was the L42A1, 
which is the 7.62x51mm sniper version 
on the No.4 MK I (T) .303 sniper. Here 
again we find the American connection. 


Continued on next page 


1943 Izhevsk arsenal production M91/30 with accessories and KGB retirement 
credentials. 
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A Tale of Two Sniper Rifles 
Continued 

The SMLE was the ultimate result of 
James Paris Lee’s development of the 
Model 1879 Remington Lee rifle. Like 
the Mosin Nagant, the Lee rifle was 
rejected during the 1892 U.S. rifle tri- 
als. Lee’s rifle achieved only limited 
commercial success during its twenty- 
seven year domestic production run. His 
efforts to interest American military 
leaders in his product resulted in the 
purchase of a few thousand by the Navy 
and the Michigan State Militia. Our 
military leaders were far too clever to 
be tricked into believing that a detach- 
able magazine, bolt-action rifle could 
have a viable military application, so 
Mr. Lee headed to the UK and the rest is 
history. 

The SMLE has been produced in the 
United States by Savage and in Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, and India. 
From South Africa to Afghanistan to the 
Falklands, the SMLE has played as 
major a role in 20th-century military 
history, as the Mosin Nagant has. 
Snipers using both rifles converged in 
Germany in 1945 and helped defeat the 
Wehrmacht. The SMLE was the UK’s 
principal battle rifle in WWI, WWII, 
and Korea. Approximately 7 million 
SMLE rifles were produced between 
1907 and 1945. The No.4 model was 
adopted in late 1939 and was used as 
the foundation for over 28,000 No.4 
MK I (T) sniper rifles. American sur- 
plus dealers began importing what has 
been an almost continuous flow of 
SMLEs in the late 1950s. The 
SMLE/.303 combination seems to have 
gained more acceptance by American 
shooters than has the Mosin Nagant. 
That may be due to the Canadians’ use 
of the SMLE for military service, for- 
mal competition, and the ready avail- 
ability of commercial .303 cartridges. 


THE RIFLES 

As issued, the SMLE No.4 MK I(T) is 
far more refined and user friendly than is 
the M91/30. While both rifles are robust, 
the No.4 sniper rifles were assembled by 
craftsmen from the London firm of Hol- 
land & Holland, which by World War II 
had produced custom sporting rifles for 
over one hundred years. The M91/30s 
were made by people who, not too many 
years before, had been illiterate serfs and 
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the fit and finish show it. The M91/30 
sniper rifle has some inherent problems 
that make it very difficult for average-size 
people to use it properly. The centerline 
of the scope is 2'/4 inches above the cen- 
terline of the bore. When combined with 
a low stock comb, any hope of a good 
“cheek weld” is lost. The scope is so high 
that the issue iron sights are useable to 
1000 meters. The eye relief is only 2.8 
inches and the scope is mounted so far 
forward that most shooters have to strain 
to get close enough to use the full field of 
view. The 3.5x PU scope, which was 
adopted in 1940, has no focusing adjust- 
ment and uses a “no click” bullet drop 
compensator cam which adjusts to 1300 
meters. Windage adjustments must be 
approximated, as the distance between 
marks is about 3'/2 minutes. The optics 
are only so-so and the thick reticle is not 
a masterpiece of precision. As if all these 
great features weren’t enough, the front 
lens is so close to the end of the scope 
tube that sun flare and moisture 
interference are maximized. Elevation 
adjustment to zero with the BDC cam is 
accomplished by turning opposing screws 
in the base. I partially solved my scope 
related problems by duct taping two lay- 
ers of GI foam mat to the comb of my 
stock. It’s the type of modification that 
collective farm commissars would give a 
“high five.” The M91/30 bolt is too far 
forward to allow cycling while shoul- 
dered and there is no way that a sling can 
be used for support. All in all it’s a goofy 
looking beast that could be used to beat a 
tractor to death. In other words, it’s a clas- 
sic Soviet product. 

The No.4 MK I (T) has a more mod- 
ern look and feel. A cheek piece has been 
added and different length butt stocks are 
available to adjust the length of pull. 
These two features insure that the user of 
a No.4 sniper rifle will enjoy a reasonably 
good fit. Three models of the No.32 scope 
were used. My scope is the MK 3 which 
was adopted in October 1944. All models 
were 3x, had one minute windage adjust- 
ments, and were adjustable to 1000 yards. 
The optics are okay but not on par with 
today’s scopes. One of the most positive 
aspects of both rifles is the ease with 
which the scopes can be removed and 
then reattached without a change in zero. 
The iron sights on the No.4 can’t be used 
when the scope is mounted. To the degree 
that it’s important for a sniper, the No.4 


has a detachable ten-round magazine. The 
M91/30 has a five-round fixed magazine. 
Neither can be loaded with stripper clips 
when their scope is in place. 


Ammo 

Both the 7.62x54r and .303 British 
cartridges are late 19th-century designs. 
They are rimmed and have a heavy body 
taper. The .303 began its 110 year journey 
as a black powder cartridge which pro- 
pelled a 215 grain bullet at 1860 fps. It 
became a smokeless powder round in 
1892 and reached its final form in 1910 
when the MK VII cartridge was loaded 
with a 174 grain bullet at 2440 fps. 
British military ammunition has always 
had a bad reputation for accuracy and 
reliability. That reputation is being rein- 
forced to this day. If you purchase any 
1960’s British production .303 surplus 
ammo, chances are you'll enjoy a whole 
bunch of hangfires. The Russian 7.62x54r 
was initially loaded with a 200 grain bul- 
let at 1900 fps. In 1908, a 148 grain bul- 
let at 2800 fps was adopted. The 7.62x54r 
cartridge continues in Russian service to 
this day as their sniper and heavy 
machine gun cartridge. Tremendous 
amounts of surplus Chinese, Bulgarian, 
and Russian ammo has been available in 
recent years. I have found all of it to be 
reliable and reasonably accurate. By “rea- 
sonably accurate” I mean groups that are 
about one minute larger than my hand- 
loads at 100 yards. 

For my comparison testing I used 
components which produced a velocity/ 
bullet weight of combination that was 
similar to military issue ammo. The .303 
included a 174 grain Sierra Match 
King (moly coated) with 42/4064, CCI 
Bench Rest primers, and R-P brass at 
2400 fps. The Sierra manual suggests that 
this load is slightly over maximum, but it 
is okay in my rifle (not necessarily so in 
your rifle). The 7.62x54r has a 168 grain 
Sierra MatchKing (moly coated) bullet 
with 48/4064, Winchester Large Rifle 
primers, and Lapua brass at 2670 fps. 
The Soviets had 148 grain (light ball) and 
a 185 grain (heavy ball) loads. I have 
been unable to find reference material 
which indicates the proper bullet weight 
for the PU scope. I used the 168 grain 
MatchKing because it “splits the differ- 
ence.” My load has a trajectory that is 
very close to the range markings on the 
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Feamster’s book 
is no dry monolog. 


MAGIC 


The Ultra Accurate AR-15 


by John Feamster 


Over a year in preparation, popular 
Precision Shooting columnist and AR-15 
specialist John Feamster has authored what 

will undoubtedly be the standard reference 
work on AR-15 accuracy for years to come. 


Over 300 pages, including an eleven 


page appendix of AR-15 suppliers which 


is just about worth the price of 
admission by itself! 


The Seven Chapters 
of the Book Include: 


Chapter 1 - The AR-15 Rifle - 
From Mattel Toy to the Black Magic 


Chapter 2 - EEEK! It’s a Mouse! or, 
Why choose an AR-15 for competition 


Chapter 3 - Building the perfect beast: 
Serious Service Rifles 


Chapter 4 - The Ultimate Mouseguns - 
Match and Varmint Rifles 


Chapter 5 - Premium Mousechow - 
Feeding your highly accurate AR-15 


Chapter 6 - Accuracy Testing the AR-15 


Chapter 7 - Mousegun Accuracy - 
Experiments, tips and tweaks 


ORDER NOW at $24.95, soft cover, or $29.95 hard cover. Order from: Precision Shooting, 222 McKee Street, 
Manchester, CT 06040. Shipping and Handling is $3.50 for first book, $5.00 for multiple books - U.S. Foreign 


orders (including Canada) will be charged actual shipping costs plus $1.00 handling. Visa or Master Card 
orders accepted without surcharge at our CT office (860) 645-8776 phone; (860) 643-8215 fax. CT residents 


add 6% sales tax; NY residents add 4% sales tax. 
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A Tale of Two Sniper Rifles 
Continued from page 56 


PU scope’s BDC cam. While neither load 
was the result of exhaustive development, 
they group well and are quite likely much 
better than “Ivan” had at Kursk or “Clive” 
had at Tobruk. 


The Shooting 

I have shot both these rifles extensive- 
ly over the past three years. I could have 
simply trotted out my best groups at vari- 
ous distances and been done with it. 
Instead, I went to the Sacramento Valley 
Shooting Center on two consecutive days 
in April 1998 and shot groups at 100, 300, 
600, and 800 yards. None of the results 
that follow are anywhere close to being 
the “best”, but they are “real.” The 600- 
and 800-yard shooting was done in the 
rain (courtesy of El Nifio), and as a result 
the ammo, rifle, and scope glass were 
constantly wet. Bad conditions to be sure, 
but nothing compared to the weather at 
Stalingrad in 1942 or to the north of Bas- 
togne in December 1944. At 100 yards, I 
shot from the bench. The shooting at all 
other distances was from prone using a 
fore end rest. I assumed that this was how 
period snipers actually operated. The 
results below are in minutes of angle 
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and inches. Approximately 150 rounds 
were fired. 

The “rough” average for each rifle at 
all ranges was: M91/30 — 2.0 vertical x 
1.6 horizontal; and for the No.4 MK I (T) 
— 2.6 vertical x 1.4 horizontal. Since I 
know that my loads produce consistent 
velocity, I assume that some of the verti- 
cal problem with the No.4 was my sight- 
ing error. At the longer distances I was 
struggling with the rain on my shooting 
glasses, my breath fogging the scopes’ 
rear lens, and lots of moisture on the front 


M 91/30 


Vertical xHorizontal 
(2.25"0:1.5") 
(5.25" x 3.0") 
(12.0" x 13.0") 
(14.0" x 12.0") 


Distance 
100 2.25 x 1.5 
300 ~=—s-:1.75 x 1.0 
600 2.0 x 2.3 
8001.75 x 1.5 


No. 4 MK I(T 


Vertical & Horizontal 

1.5 x13 (1.5" x 1.3") 
15'1:0 (4.5" x 3.0") 
255% Les (16.5" x 9.0") 
4.5x 1.6 (36.0 x 12.8") 


glass. I didn’t shoot beyond 800 yards 
because of previous experiences at 
greater distances with these rifles. Both of 
the loads are subsonic at 1000 yards and 
their 3x scopes make accurate sighting 
difficult even on clear sunny days. I 
assume that a sniper rifle has two basic 
missions: to hit specific enemy targets 
(man and machine) and to force the oppo- 
nent to keep his head down. Both rifles, 
even with the vertical stringing, can stay 
on a man-size target at 800 yards. 

Six hundred yards and closer is 
Virtually a sure hit if the wind isn’t unrea- 
sonable. I’ve used both rifles extensively 
on the silhouette range from 200 to 500 
meters and hits have been in the 95% 
range. Metallic silhouettes require 
approximately three minutes of accuracy. 
An enemy soldier at 800 yards is about 
4.5 minutes or 36 inches (from the waist 
up) by 2.5 minutes (20 inches) wide. 
While neither rifle would be my first 
choice in a perfect world, both seem 
capable of effective 800-yard work. In 
spite of all the ergonomic problems of the 
M91/30, I think that I prefer it to the No.4 
MK I (T). It’s easier for me to carry and 
shoot from all positions — attributes 
which seem to have been eliminated from 
many contemporary sniper rifles. 


Now vs. Then = 

The early 2I1st-century sniper will The No.4 MK I (T) 
probably use a cartridge (7.62x51mm) will usually pro- 
that is ballistically similar to those of the : ce sub MOA 
early 20th century. (Current factory bal- ps — but not 
listic tables show 2470 fps for the 180 
grain 30-40 Krag loading, and 2610 fps 
for the .308... a mere 140 fps gain in 106 
years!). The odds are reasonably good 
that the rifle action will be one that was | 
designed in the late 19th century — the 
venerable M98 Mauser, dating back to 
1898. Thus the core of the sniper unit has 
remained relatively unchanged during 
this century. What has changed is the 
quality of bullets, optics, and the applica- 
tion of synthetic stock material. Today’s 
sniper rifles are clearly better than WWII 
or Korean War-era models. How that 
improvement translates to first shot hits at 
distances beyond 600 yards is for others 
to answer. The most important elements 
of long range shooting — range estima- 
tion and wind doping — are still more 
dependent on the shooter’s skill than on 
hardware. A review of contemporary 
sniper rifles suggests that they have 


his article. 


Continued on next page 
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The fine line between 
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A Tale of Two Sniper Rifles 


Continued 


become much heavier and less friendly to 
any shooting position other than prone. 
While the M91/30 and No.4 MK I (T) 
aren’t lightweights (10.5 and 11.2 
pounds, respectively), they are much 
more portable than a 17.8 pound (without 
tripod and scope) H&K PSG-1. I wonder 
if most of today’s sniper-type rifles are 
being marketed to real snipers (law 
enforcement or military) or to “baby 
boomers” like me who want “cool” toys. 
Everyone who wants an Accuracy Inter- 
national “Super Magnum” in .338 Lapua 
(or something similar) should have one. 
However, it seems that some sniper rifles 
are so specialized that they have become 
a “solution in search of a problem”. 
Shouldn’t a real sniper rifle be useable 
from all shooting positions including use 
without a bipod? The M91/30 and the 
No.4MK I (T) certainly are. Perhaps 
someone out there in Tactical Shooter 
land would like to sponsor a practical 
match that pits WWIl-era sniper rifles 
against today’s offerings. We might learn 
that we haven’t made all that much 
progress in SO years. 


FINAL THOUGHTS 

There is a comforting continuity in the 
firearm universe. Change has been evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary. The Mosin 
Nagant and my “shrine” are such exam- 
ples. In the late 1980s, the Finnish gov- 
ernment held trials for a new sniper rifle. 
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Ultimately, their decision was to re-barrel 
and re-stock original Imperial Arsenal- 
produced Mosin Nagant receivers. In 
doing so they will connect the 19th and 
21st centuries. On a personal level, the 
“shrine” in Culver City that I visited as a 
boy is still at the same location and is still 
selling SMLE’s and Mosin Nagants. I 
hope that some other 14-year-old who 
visits there will find the same inspiration 
that I found in the smell of cosmoline and 
the mystery of battles long past. 


> 


Sources for “A Tale of Two Sniper Rifles’ 


Report of Board of Officers on Magazine 
Arms 1892 
D.W. Flagler Brig. Gen., Chief of 
Ordinance 


Soviet Small Arms and Ammunition 
D.N. Bolton 


Military Small Arms of the 20th Century 
Ian V. Hogg and John Weeks 


Marine Sniper 
Charles Henderson 


The Ignorant Armies 
E.M. Halliday 


A History of Russia 
N.V. Riasanovsky 


The British Service Lee 
Ian Skennerton 


Author shooting @ 600 yds. with 
SMLE No.4 MK I (T). 


The British Sniper 
Ian Skennerton 


Small Arms of the World 
Edward Ezell 


World War II 
C.L. Sulzberger 


The Great War and the Shaping of the 
20th Century 
Jay Winter and Blaine Baggett 


Telescope Sighting No. 32 
Peter Laidler 
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Discussio: 


Friend Dave, 


(Recognize the Harvey Donaldson 
approach?) 

Can I get another word in on the 
topic? (Yes, but only one... ) 

I have no heavy remarks to lay on 
Derrick Bartlett for his disagreement 
with our position/opinion on law 
enforcement scope powers and uses 
(see his article “Tools of the Visual 
Intruder” in the June issue of TS). I 
am content to accept that both opin- 
ions have been adequately stated and 
aired. On the other hand, if the reader- 
ship indicates powerful contrary opin- 
ions, the Chandlers will be pleased to 
re-enter the fray. (Editor: Fray? Fray? 
If we are to have frays around here, 
we are going to raise the subscription 
rates, because frays were never built 
into our pricing structure). 

Now, however — I am at a loss on 
how to tackle Randolph Constantine’s 
article “Semi vs. Full Auto, Or The 
Competitor Roars Back at Chandler’. 

My brother and [ have already 
received too many calls from individuals 
whom we consider knowledgeable, 
wondering exactly what Mr. Constantine 
was talking about or driving at, and 
where on earth he got his concepts. We, 
the brothers Chandler, are unable to 
answer because we do not understand 
much of the article either. I have 
decided that there are so many bizarre 
positions in Mr. Constantine’s disserta- 
tion that I can, at best, choose only a few 
to comment on. 
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BY ROCKY CHANDLER 


To begin from the back and start 
forward: Somehow the writer got off 
into a “battle rifle” as compared to an 
“assault rifle” discourse. As we inter- 
pret the scheme, Mr. Constantine’s 
soldier will have a choice — depend- 
ing on the mission at hand — of either 
a powerful “battle rifle” (an M14) ora 
fast shooting, probably smaller caliber 
“assault” piece. 

Wild, to say the least. It has been 
our experience that it is extremely 
difficult to train our infantry to be 
competent with one rifle system, 
much less two. In wars I know about, 
I cannot imagine having available two 
types of ammunition, all of the 
support materials, and the extra 
weapons themselves. My personal 
experience has demonstrated that a 
soldier is pleased to gain an objective 
with something shootable in hand and 
to have some ammo left over. Imagin- 
ing that gun and ammunition bearers 
will rush forward with more appropri- 
ate weapons at the various moments 
of truth strains credulity. 

I wish that writers like Mr. Con- 
stantine would understand that the 
M14 is as dead as the dodo bird. It is 
kaput as a standard U.S. military 
weapon, and if scribblers would read 
our Death From Afar series they 
would discover that we have labored 
long to completely terminate that old 
war horse. 

Our reasoning on the inadequacies 
of the M14 at full-auto are clearly 
written and published widely, so I will 


point out only that despite Mr. Con- 
stantine’s ramblings, no one in any 
nation has ever found a way to make a 
rifle of normal weight controllable 
with full-powered .30 caliber ammu- 
nition. (That is why the SR-25 is not 
offered in full-auto.) The army has 
retired the old M14 cannons, and the 
USMC is finally doing the same. For- 
get the M14. 
able kind of rifle, and we are well rid 
of it. 

Mr. Constantine may disagree with 
us that a smaller caliber, full-auto- 
capable infantry rifle is the way to go, 
but he should also be aware that after 
very extensive testing, Russia is, right 
now, equipping their infantry with a 
new 5.45 (that is .22 caliber and their 
bullet weighs 52 grains) full-automat- 
ic rifle to replace all of those Kalash- 
nikovs that have given us such hard 
times. The new rifle is called a 
Nikonova AN-94, and its dual full- 
auto cyclic rate of fire is 1800 to 600 
rounds per minute. Who is out of 
step? 

Mr. Constantine asks (probably 
rhetorically) that if the full-autos used 
by the enemy in Korea were such hot 
stuff, why did our semi-auto Mls 
win? 

Our Mls did not win. Better 
artillery, air dominance, better trained 
infantry, superior leadership and tac- 
tics, and increasingly massive resup- 
ply turned the tide. I was there, some 
may recall, and man-oh-man would I 
liked to have had a full-auto weapon. 


It is a never-was-suit- 


we shifted to .308 Winchester. 

My final comment is this: When 
we refer to cyclic rate we do not 
speak or write about the number of 
rounds actually fired per minute. No 
barrel could stand such blasting, even 
if we could develop a feed mecha- 
nism, and the cyclic number is only a 
function of design. 

To add the time of an assault to the 
cyclic rate to determine the number of 


What we did do was pack our lines 
with BARs and all of the machine 
guns we could muster. If we once got 
set, our people could be hard to dig 
out, but in the attack we always 
needed more automatic weaponry. 
Always! 
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used in the M1 and, therefore, deliv- 
ered more recoil. 

What? Perhaps I misunderstand 
the article’s not-overly-clear state- 
ment, but my ballistic tables have 
always shown the 30/06 to be moving 
faster than the 7.62 NATO (or .308 
Winchester, if you prefer). 

Typical loadings listed in 1956 — 
about when both cartridges were 
competing — show that a 30/06 might 
be traveling at 2860 fps while a simi- 
lar bulleted .308 Winchester began at 
2600. Energy figures reported had 
the '06 at about 2800 and the less 
powerful .308 at 2710 foot pounds, 
which is exactly the opposite of 
Mr. Constantine’s descriptions. My 
understanding has been, and remains, 
that our .30 caliber ammunition was 
weakened when we went from 
Springfield to Garand and again when 


rounds to be transported by attacking 
infantry, as Mr. Constantine did, is... I 
do not know what to say. 

A soldier’s ability to carry an 
appropriate number of rounds to feed 
full-auto rifles in the assault was 
demonstrated many times in Vietnam 


— by both sides. 
In complete exhaustion, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
Rocky Chandler 


OD 


The deep, unutterable woe which 


none save exiles feel. 


The Island of the Scots 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun (1849) 
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Keene, New Hampshire—June, 1998 


Top Gun shooter and overall high score winner John Bannister of the Rochester, NY Police Dept. receives the 
top gun plaque from Sgt. Ed Gross. Photo by Jon Hill 


BY JON HILL 


Most shooters are aware of Carlos 
Hathcock II from his courageous acts of 
duty in Vietnam as a Marine Corps sniper 
and from his competitive shooting 
exploits at Camp Perry. What is little 
known abut Carlos Hathcock is that even 
though he suffered serious wartime 
wounds from rescuing fellow Marines 
from a burning armored personnel carri- 
er, he continued to serve those who go in 
harm’s way as long as he was physically 
capable, by teaching law enforcement 
officers the discipline of precision shoot- 
ing and police sniping. 
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The 15 Foot Stalk 


“Slowly and deliberately.” 

In the back of Sgt. Ed Gross’s mind, 
Carlos Hathcock’s words kept coming 
back as he prepared for the most impor- 
tant stalk he had ever attempted. It was- 
n’t going to be a long stalk and he would- 
n’t even have his rifle; but it would take 
all of his training and the confidence 
inspired by it to bring the situation before 
him to an end and to keep this corner of 
New Hampshire off the network news. 

It had been almost one year since the 


1990 trip to Virginia Beach where he 
attended the Precision Marksmanship 
Course co-instructed by Carlos Hathcock, 
almost one year since an assistant 
instructor stood a few feet away at the 
vacant airfield talking with Sgt. Gross’s 
partner after a stalk exercise and asked 
“where is your partner?”. Ed smiled, 
revealing his position, invisible in plain 
sight. Now his life depended on being 
invisible, so invisible that the gunman 
would never get a chance to use the 30-30 
lever action rifle held in his hands. 

The stalk route offered no help in 


offering camouflage possibilities, just 
school desks and chalkboards. It was just 
going to have to be slow and deliberate 
movement and noise discipline. Off came 
the creaking, heavy leather gunbelt, 
shoes, and keys. After a quick shrug to 
see if anything rattled, it was time to act. 

Slowly and deliberately, it took ten 
minutes to turn the door knob and open 
the door one foot. Looking into the class- 
room, Sgt. Gross could see the back of the 
young man and see that he still had the 
rifle in his hands. Looking across the 
classroom he could see the negotiator, 
who had exchanged himself for the final 
hostage, engaging the gunman in 
conversation. 

Then the gunman, talking despondent- 
ly, sat down at a school desk and placed 
the muzzle under his chin. Lives would 
be saved or lost in the next minutes. Sgt. 
Gross started his stalk into the room. 

Slowly and deliberately he stepped 
over a desk chair to keep out of the gun- 
man’s peripheral vision. Across the far 
side of the room the negotiator kept up his 
banter, and another officer started to 
cough loudly, keeping the gunman’s 


attention focused away from the stalk. 
Through the classroom windows four 
officers trained their guns on the suspect. 
Now behind the young man, Sgt. Gross 
had ten more feet to go. 

Slowly and deliberately the final ten 
feet became two inches. The gunman still 
sat there, gun in hand. Behind him, invis- 
ible in plain sight, stood Sgt. Ed Gross. 

“T held my breath and put my face 
about two inches from his left ear. Look- 
ing around and under the left curve of his 
jaw I saw the rifle barrel. His left hand 
was about eight inches down from the 
muzzle. I then raised my left hand and 
arm up above and behind his left shoul- 
der, created a vee between my thumb and 
four fingers and swept my hand horizon- 
tally across in front of his throat, grabbing 
the barrel out to the right and up in one 
motion.” It was over. 


The Ripple Effect 


In the police report there is one line 
that stands out: “Having the confidence 
that I could move undetected from previ- 
ous training, I decided to do what I 


thought I could to safely end the situa- 
tion.” Previous training is what Sgt. 
Gross says made all the difference that 
October morning. The impact of Carlos 
Hathcock’s life on others spreads in 
ripples across the world of police and 
military snipers and even into the life of 
an anguished 17 year old who lives today 
because part of Carlos Hathcock snatched 
a rifle out of his hands. 

Sgt. Gross took the example of Carlos 
Hathcock to heart and back to New Eng- 
land. There had never been a scoped rifle 
course taught in New Hampshire that was 
accredited by the Police Standards and 
Training Council. Soon after his return 
from Virginia Beach, the first rifle course 
was organized and directed by Ed and 
hosted by his police department in Keene, 
New Hampshire. As the years have gone 
by, there have been over one hundred stu- 
dents representing fifty-four local, state, 
and federal agencies and eight states 
trained by Sgt. Gross and his cadre of 
instructors. In 1996, Sgt. Gross incorpo- 
rated his classes into the Crosshairs 
Training Academy. 


Continued on next page 


Photo 2 - Norm Chandler (on right) talks with seminar participants as they look over some of Iron Brigade Armory’s products. 
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Carlos Hathcock Benefit 


Continued from previous page 
Giving Back to Carlos 


Today, the ripple effect is heading back 
to Virginia. Carlos Hathcock is suffering 
from multiple sclerosis and Parkinson’s 
disease. The man who gave so much of 
his time, talent, and skills can no longer 
take to the range or to the field. The 
financial burdens of his care are taking a 
toll on his family. The word was soon out 
to his extended family in the shooting 
world and those in a position to help... do. 
Raffles are held, the hat is passed, and 
most fitting of all, snipers and riflemen 
head to the range and shoot for Carlos. 

Sgt. Ed Gross wants Carlos to know 
that “His training lives on in his students 
and is positively affecting lives”. The 
first annual New England Police Sniper 
Summit and Carlos Hathcock Benefit 
match was planned for June 14-16, 1998 
in Keene, New Hampshire. For three 
days the ripple effect continued to spread 
out from Carlos while coming back to 
him at the same time. 


The Ist Annual New England Police 
Sniper Summit 


Pulling into the Best Western parking 
lot in Keene, I can see I’m at the right 
place. Some of the students appear to 
have twisted the arm of their command- 
ing officers and have been able to take a 
“company car” for the ride to Keene. 
Entering the lobby I’m not sure if the girl 
behind the desk is the sensitive type so I 
ask her where the police conference is. 
She replies that “the snipers are right 
down that hallway”. (If I had asked 
where the “snipers” were in my political- 
ly correct corner of the world, the desk 
clerk would be dialing 911 and I’d have to 
spend the next hour explaining who I was 
and what I was up to.) 

Walking down the correct hallway I 
find tables set out on both sides covered 
with rifles, scopes, and enough related 
catalogs, magazines and flyers for each 
participant to have a five-inch stack of 
“technical information” to take home. (At 
least that’s what I call it when my wife 
asks why I take home so much “junk” 
from these events.) After the police-only 
seminar ends everyone will have another 


seven inches of hand-outs from the guest 
instructors. 

After looking around a bit, Sgt. Ed 
Gross tracks me down and introduces me 
to the speakers. Norm and Rocky Chan- 
dler are there to support their good friend 
Carlos Hathcock. They brief the students 
on Carlos’s condition and have a table 
with Hathcock books and photos for sale 
to benefit Carlos. Also at their table is a 
Chandler sniper rifle that had many a stu- 
dent, instructor, and this writer trying to 
figure out how to explain to the other half 
where four months of mortgage payments 
went. 

The remarkable thing about the lineup 
of speakers, three of them Hathcock 
school graduates, is that it brought 
together the majority of the east coast 
police sniping “names” in one place: 
Derrick Bartlett of Snipercraft in Florida, 
Stuart Meyers of Operational Tactics in 
Maryland, John Peterson of The Smith 
and Wesson Academy in Massachusetts, 
Sgt. Ed Gross and Gordon Hunt of 
Crosshairs in New Hampshire, and First 
Sgt. Ben Fravel of the Prince William 
County Police in Virginia. These men 
came here to teach and support the police 


Photo 3 - The who’s who of east coast sniper knowledge. Back row: Sgt. Ed Gross of Crosshairs, Gordon Hunt Jr. of Crosshairs, 
First Sgt. Benjamin Fravel of the Prince William County, VA Police Dept. and Norm Chandler of Iron Brigade Armory. Front 
Row: Stuart Meyers of Operational Tactics, Montgomery County, MD, Derrick Bartlett of Snipercraft in Ft. Lauderdale, FL, 
John Peterson of the Smith and Wesson Academy in Springfield, MA and Rocky Chandler of Iron Brigade Armory. 
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sniping community and received only 
travel expenses in payment. That a half 
dozen instructors would take the time to 
come and teach for free, side by side with 
those who would be considered their 
competitors in the business world, speaks 
volumes for their dedication to passing on 
knowledge to fellow officers and their 
appreciation of Carlos Hathcock. John 
Peterson from Smith and Wesson said, “I 
do not consider any of them competitors 
as I learn from them, too.” 

The police students get a full day’s 
worth of presentations on subject matter 
ranging from intermediate barriers to 
administrative policy for sniper utilization. 
Other subjects included the national high 
power program and its training benefits 
for law enforcement snipers, the concept 
of disarming suspects with a scoped rifle, 
night vision concepts, application and 
technology for the police sniper, and 


reviewing the Enterprise, Alabama shoot- 
ing and its implications for law 
enforcement snipers. One speaker shared 
his experiences and reviewed lessons 
learned from having been involved in 
three shootings with the rifle. 

The day ended with the participants 
and students enthused about the first 
event of its type in New England. Sgt. Ed 
Gross is already looking to next year and 
possibly expanding the seminar to a two- 
day event. The students headed out for 
dinner and looked forward to two days of 
giving back to Carlos Hathcock. 


The Carlos Hathcock II Benefit 
Competition 


Monday finds most of Sunday’s stu- 
dents plus a few military and civilian 
shooters at the Ferry Brook Range of the 
Cheshire County Fish and Game Club. It 


has been the wettest June in New England 
history and today looks no different. But 
tactical shooters shoot in any weather, so 
rain or sun, it was time to shoot. 

Stage one consisted of an accuracy 
event fired at 200 yards: one shot at each 
of six bulls-eye targets with a two inch 
ten-ring with a five minute time limit. 
Laying on the 200-yard berm covered 
with mosquitoes, two of the twenty-eight 
competitors, Bill Barrett and Efrain Gon- 
zales, fired possibles of sixty points. 

Stage two, a stress course, made it 
interesting with some huffing and puffing 
up and down the 100-yard range. Each 
shooter had four bulls-eye targets with a 
one inch ten-ring. Starting at the 100- 
yard line the shooter would fire one shot 
to start his time, then it was off to the 
races: running forward to the 85-yard 
line and firing three shots; up again and a 


Continued on next page 


Photo 4 - John Peterson of the Smith and Wesson Academy makes a presentation on night vision concepts, application and tech- 
nology for the police sniper. On the table in front of him is a Chandler Sniper rifle topped by a NAIT Blackcat night vision scope. 
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Carlos Hathcock Benefit 


Continued 


mad dash forward to the 65-yard line; 
drop and get off three more shots then 
onward to 50 yards for three more 
rounds; and then up to the 25-yard line 
for three more down range. Saving the 
best for last, the clever course designers 
now had the shooters running back 75 
yards to get back to the 100 yard-line and 
fire their final shot, thus stopping the 
clock. To keep all the oxygen-deprived 
competitors thinking, targets A and B 
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could only have four shots each and 
targets C and D could only have three 
each for a total of fourteen rounds. 
Keeping the competition safe also 
required a safe rifle before movement, 
with the action open and no rounds in 
the chamber or magazine. 

Well, for someone whose experience 
in running consists of a mad dash into 
Dunkin” Donuts in a rain storm, I had no 
idea how fast anyone could do this and 
still hit a target. I’m here to tell you that 
it can be done in three minutes and thirty- 
one seconds. That’s right, run 150 yards, 


shoot fourteen rounds, and get a score of 
135 out of a possible 140. The man that 
shot that score can also teach you how to 
do it. John Peterson is the rifle instructor 
for the Smith and Wesson Academy and a 
member of the U.S. Army Reserve 20th 
Special Forces Group (Airborne). He’s 
also a very nice guy... you just don’t want 
him chasing you down with a rifle in his 
hands. 

Keeping the competitors busy when 
their relay wasn’t shooting was a side 
match of exploding targets at a dollar 
each, to go into the proceeds for Carlos 
Hathcock. The man responsible for 
blowing up the most targets and caus- 
ing a cease-fire on the main match 
range due to drifting smoke was none 
other than John Peterson. Those 
Special Forces types can’t seem to 
resist blowing things up when they 
get a chance. 

When the day ended, John Bannister 
of the Rochester, NY Police Dept. 
emerged as the high overall winner of 
the competition. But the fun was not 
over yet. A certain magazine editor in 
Connecticut, upon hearing of the com- 
petition, was soon on the phone offer- 
ing a cash purse and his plan to rid the 
world of groundhogs (or at the very 
least, groundhog targets). 


Hickory Groundhog Shoot (Modified) 


Day three of the event found a couple 
of dozen tough-looking men in camou- 
flage BDU’s, who are more used to look- 
ing through their scopes at two-legged 
creatures, trying to figure out the question 
that keeps riflemen from North Carolina 
to New Hampshire up at night. Do I 
shoot at the small or the big scoring 
rings? Choices were made and debated; 
relays were formed up and firing com- 
menced. A few hours later everyone 
gathered around the scoring table in the 
clubhouse and the winners were 
announced: Ist place went to Ed Pocock 
of the Southington, CT Police Dept.; 
Marc Desilets of the Manchester, NH 
Police was in 2nd place; and Mike Tkac 
of the Newington, CT Police came in 3rd. 
(Am I noticing a trend or do guys from 
Connecticut have some sort of a thing for 
groundhogs?). 

It was now time for the awards pre- 
sentation. Plaques went to the top three 


shooters in the police, military, and civil- 
ian categories. A beautiful, large plaque 
with a photo of Carlos Hathcock on it 
went to the Top Gun shooter, John Ban- 
nister, and a top team plaque also went to 
John Bannister and his partner, Efrain 
Gonzales. 

Merchandise and gift certificates had 
poured in from throughout the tactical 
shooting world in support of the event, 
enabling all the shooters to leave with 
more than one item from the prize table. 
A bullet board contributed by Sierra Bul- 
lets was auctioned off and brought in 
more than one hundred dollars to support 
Carlos Hathcock. Sgt. Ed Gross also 
received a check for $532.00 from a 
group of former Marines, officers, and 
shooting enthusiasts with the Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s Dept. who read about the match 
in Tactical Shooter and passed the hat. 


The feeling of giving back continued as a 
shooter donated half of his groundhog 
prize winnings into the fund for Carlos. 
Generous contributions to the prize 
table and the competition were provided 
by Remington Arms, Robar Companies, 
Southern Gun Works, Iron Brigade 
Armory, H&S Precision, Blackhawk 
Industries, Springfield Incorporated, 
Tactical Options/Precision Decisions, 
National Tactical Officers Association, 
Tactical Life Styles, McGee Components, 
IMR Powder Company, Redfield, SSK 
Industries, Leupold & Stevens, Premier 
Reticles, Krieger Barrels, Schwiebert 
Precision, Eagle Point Gun/T.J. Morris 
& Son, Cabellas, Redding Reloading 
Equipment, Champions Choice, Black- 
hills Ammunition, Nosler, Riley’s Sport 
Shop, Six Enterprises, Paladin Press, City 
of Keene Police Department, Snipercraft, 


Photo 6 - SSG John M. Peterson ODA 2035, 20th Special Forces Group 
(Airborne) is awarded the top military shooter plaque by Sgt. Ed Gross. 


Operational Tactics, Smith and Wesson 
Academy, Varmint Masters, Southington, 
CT Rifle team, Precision Shooting/ 
Tactical Shooter magazines, A to Z 
Rentals, and Crosshairs, Inc. 

Sgt. Ed Gross received volunteer help 
in running the match from Cheshire 
County Fish and Game club members 
Gordy Hunt, Larry Parker, Larry Parker 
Jr., and Pete Desantis along with Shane 
Maxfield of the Keene, NH Police Dept. 


RESULTS 


Top Gun: 
John Bannister 


Top Three Overall and top three police: 

lst John Bannister of the Rochester, 
NY Police Dept. 

2nd_ Richard Sargent of the Southington, 
CT Police Dept. 

3rd__Bill King of the Suffolk Count, NY 
Police Dept. 


Top Three Military: 

Ist John Peterson, ODA 2035, 20th 
Special Forces Group (Airborne) 

2nd William Becker, 1/104 Infantry 
Battalion, MA Army National 
Guard 

3rd_ Francis Morrison, 1/104 Infantry 
Battalion, MA Army National 
Guard 


Top Three Civilian: 
Ist George Nyfeler 
2nd Ken Daly 
3rd__Ed Nittiskie 


Top Three Teams: 

lst Gonzales/Bannister of the Rochester, 
NY Police Dept. 

2nd _ Sargent/Pocock of the Southington, 
CT Police Dept. 

3rd Kross/Martino of the Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Corrections 


For those interested in Crosshairs, Inc. 
courses (five day in-service, three day 
advanced, long-range clinic, and cold 
weather clinic) or for information on 


Continued on next page 
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Photo 9 - Sgt. Ed Gross raffles off 
a bullet board donated by 
Sierra bullets. The board netted 
over 100 dollars for Carlos. 


(Left) Photo 11 - John Bannister 
and Efrain Gonzales 
of the Rochester, NY Police Dept. 
hold the plaque for top team. 


(Right) Photo 10 - George Nyfeler 
is awarded the top civilian plaque 


by Sgt. Ed Gross. 


Photos continued on next page 


Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 


Ulysses 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1842) 
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L.O.D. 


BY JACOB GOTTFREDSON 


This is the final chapter dealing with 
the evaluation of L.O.D. Training Asso- 
ciates: a total sniper, equipment, and 
training system, developed by Mr. Billy 
Martin, President and his daughter, Billye 
Jo Martin, Operations Manager. It is with 
appreciation to those persons mentioned 
herein that I end with a story about three 
days in the desert... and about a profes- 
sion that places dire consequences upon 
men, young and old, to place accurate 
rifle fire on demand, under stress. 

In Parts | and 2 of this disquisition I 
had established the exceptional capability 
of Martin’s rifles. Now I was on my way 
to evaluate the capability of his rifle in the 
hands of a sniper team and his ability to 
help mold them into a professional life- 
saving system. 


Lost In The Desert 


I tried to imagine what the next few 
days would bring as I made my way east 
out of Las Cruces, New Mexico and 
toward the small mountain range that sep- 
arates the city from White Sands Missile 
Range. I cruised across 5719 feet of the 
San Augustin Pass transfixed by the 
expanse of the Chihuahuan Desert dotted 
with the defining lechuguilla plants, 
shimmering white radar domes, stunted 
mesquite brush, transplanted oryx an- 
telope, and the Jarilla Mountains in the 
distance. 

A paisano bird, made famous by the 
“Road Runner” cartoons, zipped in front 
of me, making me smile as my eyes 
searched for the indomitable coyote I 
knew would be planning the bird’s 
demise. 


My wife and I had driven from Utah 
the day before, breaking out of a snow 
storm with temperatures of 23 degrees, 
and winds of twenty and thirty miles an 
hour just north of the Arizona border. [| 
wondered what the storm had brought to 
the desert and to the snipers that had been 
training at White Sands for the past sever- 
al days. 

The military base is tucked up against 
the mountains, and I missed the turn on 
the first pass. After nervously answering 
the gate guard’s questions, I was directed 
to the base security building. I waited 
only minutes for Billy Martin to arrive 
and escort me to where he was working 
with several students... just behind the 
security building as it turned out. 

“Come on,” he urged, “The guys are 
working on their ghillie suits.” 

After introductions and an awkward 
inquiry into the location of the nearest 


Training J Associates 


Asecuracy Capabilities Of A Moder Sniper Systema: 
Pre, Shot, On PDemaand. Under Stress 


bathroom, I settled into three days of 
what I can only describe as a walk back in 
time. Military camo, staccato sentences 
punctuated by “Yes Sir’, and the smell of 
gun solvent wafting from the several 
bipod mounted rifles hit old, little-used 
synapses in my brain. 

“What’s the drill?” I asked Martin, 
trying to act as though I might know what 
I was talking about. He briefed me on 
what the students had covered to date and 
what he expected for the next few days. I 
had entered the world of sniper academia 
in mid-stride. I watched the students fash- 
ioning ghillie suits, took some pictures, 
and bantered with an ex-Navy SEAL and 
a Special Forces Sergeant about people 
and places we had in common; the SF dog 
lab at Fort Bragg in particular, which we 
had all attended as it turned out. The 
compound they described, however, is a 
Continued on next page 


Photo 1 - Scott Holloway Girearduisd and Jay Stanka take aim for their first 
cold barrel shot of the morning with the L.O.D. rifles. Note raised bolt and trigger 
finger. A little safety for the photographer. 
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LOD III 


Continued 


far cry from when I had spent a confused 
month there some 30 years prior. 


Billy Martin: 
Expertise 


Passion, Energy, and 


Martin is an energetic taskmaster, 
bouncing from student to student and 
from exercise to exercise. I watched in 
some amount of fascination before turn- 
ing my attention to the manual that he 
gives each student. I recognized the loose 
leaf that was lying before each student’s 
chair in the classroom. Martin had left a 
copy with me during his first visit, and I 
had spent time with it over the months 
that I was evaluating his rifles. Martin’s 
general course is comprised of several 
levels; the manual in my possession, and 
the one on the student's desk comprised 
Levels I, II, and III. Those courses take 
12 days (210 hours) to complete. The 
course and the manual take the students 
through all the basic, technical aspects of 
the job: mental preparation and stress 
management (two subjects on which 
Martin places particular significance), 
optics, rifle and equipment care, night 
vision, understanding mil dots, and about 
two hundred other subjects needed by the 
professional. The manual is thorough yet 
succinct, prepared in a way that lends 
itself to easy retention. 

Martin is also a change-up artist, not 
allowing the students to settle into pat- 
terns. He is constantly placing them 
under stress, hardship, and changing 
conditions. About the time I would begin 
to understand the exercise, and begin 
thinking how I would approach it for best 
results, Martin would be off on another 


TM STOCKWORKS 
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variation, leaving me in a bit of an emo- 
tional state of mind, anxious for closure. 
But I saw the value in it as the students 
went from stationary to moving fire, then 
to varying ranges, etc. Even I became 
confused when given a number, the 
number was called, and an upside-down 
letter on a target had to be identified 
among many and then fired on quickly. 
And I was only taking pictures! 

A typical day during Level III goes 
something like this: In the classroom by 
0800 hours for lectures and tests on cal- 
culating hold for slant, wind, and dis- 
tance; to the range for cold barrel zero, 
followed by various shooting exercises; 
back to the classroom to finish ghillie suits, 
then into the brush for stalking exercises, 
crawling on one’s stomach for several 
hundred yards to make the shot; more 
classroom, then back to the hooch to 
clean the rifle and prepare for possible 
call out (or sleep if you are lucky). By the 
way, I’m still only taking pictures during 
all of this, thank God. Rap on a team’s 
door at 1130 hours, then to the classroom 
for briefing; realistic situation exercise 
and night shot, taking out the bad guy by 
1230 hours; in bed at 0130. The camera 
and I finally get some shuteye! 


The Team Shot 


Before we proceed, let me introduce 
you to the cast: 


Billy Martin: President, L.O.D. 
Mike, Brian, and Tim: Assistant Instruc- 
tors, L.O.D. 


Kenneth Zacharias and Clayton Williams: 
Waco Police Department SWAT 

Tom Benavidez, Mike Sahno, Anthony 
Martinez: DOD Law Enforcement 
Officer Rodriguez (teamed with Anthony 
Martinez): El Paso Police Department 
Scott Holloway: Navy SEAL 

Jay Stanka: Special Forces (teamed with 
Scott Holloway) 


Others had started the class but with- 
drawn because they were not prepared for 
the hardships of the course. Two started 
home the morning of the second day of 
my stay. I later asked the remaining stu- 
dents what kind of shape they were in. 
They ranged from good to very good to 
Michael Jordan great. I asked also if they 
believed a sniper should be in good shape, 
with good endurance and strength to do 
their job. The answer was a resounding 
yes! This seemed to justify itself, since 
those remaining were still game, enthusi- 
astic, and hard core... though the long, 
hard pull of the drag bag on their bellies 
had not yet begun. 

I remembered back to my assignment 
on this gig: Stick to the accuracy capa- 
bility issues, nix the protocol. But as I 
watched the teams go through their drills, 
I came to realize that accuracy for them 


Photo 2 - Clayton Williams studies the conditions while teammate Kenneth Zacharias 
listens to the instructor’s commands. The L.O.D. rifle sits poised for action. 


was much more than just the possession 
of an accurate rifle and ammunition. It 
involved mental and physical toughness, 
the ability to take the shot under duress, 
understanding how to deal with the situa- 
tion, a thorough grasp of the technical 
issues of ballistics/dealing with wind, dis- 
tance, slant, and a myriad of other details, 
and finally, fighting the emotional roller 
coaster a political administration often 
places on those on the front line. If these 
could not be successfully dealt with, shot 
placement could be anybody’s guess. 
Trust is essential. The fire control 
center, the brain of the operation, is the 
team spotter... the man on the gun, the 
mechanic. Both must trust the other to 
do his job correctly. The spotter calls the 
come-up, wind hold-off, and any other 
necessary information, and the man on 
the gun, right or wrong, executes. He 
must believe the spotter’s call. The spot- 
ter must trust his information and the 
gunner’s immediate response to his call. 
Without immediate response the moment 
is lost and the shot missed. Changing 
conditions are too rapid for hesitation. 


I listened intently to Clayton Williams 
as he studied the image through the 
Leupold spotting scope, “up 2, right 1”, 
and the immediate report that followed. 
The shot from Kenneth Zacharias’ rifle 
struck dead center. Mike walked over 
to me at that moment and whis 
pered, “You’re watching two outstanding 
professionals”. 

I had been watching them with 
increasing interest since I had arrived. 
They took this stuff seriously. They were 
the example of the marriage of capable 
rifles and humans that can produce what 
is possible in a modern sniper system. 

“These guys always have their equipment 
ready,” he continued. “They are quick to 
respond, and have a great mental attitude 
with good intentions. They anticipate the 
exercises, and their performance is high. 
They’re cool professionals.” 

I had to agree. All the teams that fin- 
ished were serious about the course and 
turned in good, acceptable performances. 
The Waco Team had the advantage, however, 
having taken Level I of the course some 
months before. But it was not difficult to 
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see that they had done their homework as 
well. I began to marvel at their ability to 
take the shot, on demand, accurately, 
under any condition asked of them. 

Scott Holloway (SEAL) and Jay Stanka 
(Special Forces) had never worked 
together, nor was their job that of profes- 
sional snipers. For them, this course was 
one among many that they would take to 
be all around soldiers. Jimmy Rodriguez 
and Tony Martinez had never teamed 
together, either. The other DOD personnel, 
Tom Benavidez and Mike Sahno, are law 
enforcement instructors at the base. Their 
job would be that of WSMR’s Ist Civil- 
ian DOD Team. 

Taking this into consideration, the 
team I decided to concentrate on for this 
exposé was the Waco Team. This was 
their game, their world. They seemed as 
much a part and complement of each 
other as bread and butter. While each of 
the gentlemen who attended this course 
was serious about what he was doing, 
and while each was an effective rifleman, 
I wanted a team who had entered the 
course as a team, would leave as a team, 
and remain a team whose primary job it 
would be to save lives together. I had 
established the effectiveness of Martin’s 
rifle to my satisfaction; now I wanted 
to watch a professional team drive it, and 
to watch what capabilities could be 
confirmed off the bench in the field. 
And, of course, they were shooting the 
L.O.D. rifle. 

Martin’s rifle and the Waco Team to 
drive it was the symbiosis, the marriage 
of accurate rifle and trained, dedicated 
humans that I wanted to see, what I had 
come to understand in the phrase: The 
Accuracy Expectations Of A Modern 
Sniper ... One Shot, On Demand, Under 
Stress. 

Which leads me to paraphrase a bit of 
philosophy before we take account of 
what is possible... 


Conversations With Billy Martin 


On the second night of my stay, I had 
the opportunity to play the investigative 
reporter with Martin. We drove to Las 
Cruces to pick up supplies and have din- 
ner. Without resorting to the drudgery of 
a written question and answer exposé, let 
me provide a few of Martin’s answers 
from which I believe you can infer the 
questions. 


Continued on page 77 
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the idea like a duck to water. 
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LOD III Continued from page 75 


oe 


Target 1 - Kenneth Zacharias and Clayton Williams were able to make these hits 
while Martin rolled on their backs. The tip of the nose is a center hit. The arrow 


points to the bullet hole. 


Level Of Performance: The rifle should 
be capable of 1/5 MOA or better. The stu- 
dent team should be able to produce 1/5 to 
1 MOA under normal circumstances, and 
2 MOA under stress. The competent 
“Overwatch Protection Member” should 
be capable of less than 1 MOA under any 
conditions. The aforementioned standards 
hold true out to a minimum of 300 yards. 
A tall order indeed. 

Design And Weight Of The Rifle: The 
rifle is ergonomically designed. Func- 
tionality requirements dictate the weight. 
The design reduces recoil and lends itself 
to linear movement. The weight and 
shape helps the operator assume a natural 
point of aim and enhances performance. 
The several innovative details built into 


the rifle ensures more rounds at an 
acceptable level of performance. 

Mental Preparation: This is a bit 
more complex than it sounds. It should 
be obvious that superior control and men- 
tal attitude are prerequisite to making a 
first shot incapacitation, on demand, 
under stress. This is, again, more diffi- 
cult than it sounds considering the conse- 
quences. But sniping is a team effort, and 
not only does each member have to pos- 
sess outstanding mental preparation, but 
they must do so in tandem... as a unit: 
spotter and shooter. 

Technical and Legal Issues: To the 
layman the job of a sniper sounds sim- 
plistic: find the target and pull the trigger. 
The truth is that the competent sniper 


must combine experience with a consider- 
able amount of knowledge and under 
standing of ballistics, basic trigonometry, 
equipment, etc. He must be able to quickly 
assess intense situations and act with pru- 
dence and impunity. This is far from an 
easy task when they are closely monitored 
and governed by legal issues, and their 
performance in any situation will be inves- 
tigated in detail. The sniper who is not 
competent in all of this should not be a 
sniper. It takes a special person to pull the 
trigger responsibly as well as accurately. 
No sir, it is neither easy nor simple. 


Cold Barrel Shots and Field Shooting 
Exercises 


Martin had the students fire cold bar- 
rel shots at some point in each day’s 
activities. These were taken under vary- 
ing distances and conditions. Shortly 
after this Martin would begin changing 
the menu: KIM exercises, moving tar- 
gets, various positions.... Though some 
were seemingly peculiar to such a novice 
as I, all were effective. I was amazed at 
the ability of the students to perform 
under these strange situations. For exam- 
ple, at one point Martin laid down on top 
of the snipers and began to roll, grab their 
clothing, and pick up their feet. After 
some seconds of doing this, he ordered 
them to take the shot. However, he didn’t 
stop rolling and grabbing. All shots by 
all students were killing shots. Those 
taken by the Waco team grazed the tiny 
ten ring. 

Another exercise had the students fire 
a ten-round group starting with a cold, 
clean barrel. Martin instructed the stu- 
dents to fire as soon as the reticle quar- 
tered the target with the proper hold-off in 
mils. The wind speed was measured at 
27 mph and gusting. Waco Team member 
Zacharias’ target is shown. The small 
amount of weather report in the group 
was to be expected. 

A third exercise, one that left me a 
little awestruck at the students’ ability to 
handle it, intimidated the hell out of me. 
It went like this: Martin wrote letters on 
each target. These were sometimes 
upside down, reversed, at various posi- 
tions on the target, etc. Each student was 
then given a number and a letter. Martin 
did this with clarity but did not belabor 
the point. After some minutes of setting 


Continued on next page 
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up the targets and making everything 
ready, he called a number. The man who 
had been designated by that number was 
expected to approach the line and get in 
position. It took a couple of seconds for 
the student to remember what Martin had 
said. Was he that number? When in 
position, Martin told the shooter to iden- 
tify his target and take it. That may not 
sound too difficult except that there were 
fifteen targets posted, only one having his 
letter ... which might be upside down or 
sideways or repeated on the target or ... 
and the shooter had only seconds to make 
the shot. Most were killing shots, but 
here again, the WACO team hit dead nuts. 
I wondered if I could have identified my 
target among so many posted, brought the 
rifle into position, and placed the shot at 
the point of intent so quickly. No way. 
The most intriguing and interesting 
exercise was the night shot. At 1130 
hours Martin’s instructors would call out 
one of the sniper teams. The team was 
taken to command headquarters and 
briefed. The situation was described in 
detail to the team. Location/most likely 
hide, approximate distance, target identi- 
fication, situation, and site command 
location were given to the team. The 
team was advised that when they were in 


position and had identified the target, 
command would begin a 5-second 
countdown. On the count of three, pow- 
erful lights would be turned on and direct- 
ed at the target. By the count of 1 the 
shot must be taken. 

After listening to the briefing, I joined 
command at the site, waiting for the 
snipers to crawl into the hide approximat- 
ely 150 yards from the Target Pro™ rub- 
ber mannequin which stood on a 55 gal- 
lon drum for support. The mannequin 
wore a camo shirt and beret with a metal 
pendent, and was faced approximately 45 
degrees to the right of the proposed hide. 
This information had been given to the 
snipers. Though only an exercise, I could 
feel the tension in the air... an atmosphere 
of realism and excitement. 

The team had a set of AN-PVS 7Bs 
from Excaliber with a 5x magnifier 
attached to allow them to make positive 
target identification by the observer. The 
sniper had only a Leupold Mark 4-M1 
affixed to his L.O.D. rifle. 

With some difficulty in the darkness, I 
had my camera trained on the target. The 
sniper’s position, the command position, 
and the target formed the three points of a 
triangle. While we and the snipers were 
approximately 150 yards from the target, 
the team and command (where I stood) 
were only about 50 yards apart. I knew 
the sniper’s approach and the moments in 


Target 2. Kenneth Zacharias shot this rapid-fire, 10 round group in high, gusting 


winds with his L.O.D. rifle. 
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which they were advancing, yet I could 
not pick them out nor did I ever hear 
them. 

When I heard the countdown begin, I 
moved to the camera. At the count of 
three, the lights came on and I hit the but- 
ton on the camera that would allow 
enough time for the shutter to gather ade- 
quate light, approximately 3/4 of a sec- 
ond. I heard the shot before the camera 
shutter closed... the lights went out. 

An eerie silence followed. I don’t 
know why. Maybe in each man’s heart 
and mind, the realism of the situation left 
them momentarily shocked, wondering, 
expectant... did the Waco Team make the 
hit or not? 

Then just as suddenly all the lights 
came on: the powerful hand-held light 


Target 3. The sniper was given a let- 


tered target. When in position, he had 
5 seconds in which to identify the target 
with his letter on it from among 15 let- 
tered targets. The letters were often 
upside down, sideways, or multiples. 
Zacharias took out the tiny center ring 
(middle target) while his partner, 
Williams, grazed the center ring 

(lower target). 


and those from the three vehicles at the 
command location, all were trained on the 
target. We all walked toward the rubber 
man: amazingly realistic, stoic on 
his oil drum, still staring toward the 
mountain range to the west. At about 
5 yards I could see the tiniest, black spot 
on the mannequin’s cheek. It was the 
entrance hole of the bullet. Being rubber, 
the material expanded to let the bullet 
through and then closed to a small hole 
1.5 inches forward of the ear and 1.5 
inches above the jaw line. Unknown to 
me at the time, Martin had affixed OD 
tape to the back of the mannequin’s neck. 
The bullet had exited through that tape, 
indicating a hit of the medulla oblongata. 

As I took pictures and listened to the 
debriefing, bathed in the light from the 
vehicles, I thought about what I had just 
witnessed. The marriage of rifle, spotter, 
and shooter had once again accomplished 
what I had come to see: The Accuracy 
Capabilities Of A Modern Sniper ... One 
Shot, On Demand, Under Stress. Damn, 
I was impressed! All I could think of that 
seemed to have any coherent intelligence 
and truth was: I hope nobody ever sends 
these guys after me. 

The same exercise was run the follow- 
ing night. It was the Green Beret/SEAL 
Team’s night in the barrel. But as we 
walked to the target this time, the most 
astonishing thing began to appear as we 
got closer to the target. Yes, there 
appeared to be another tiny hole, identical 
to the first approximately a quarter inch 
from the one put there the previous night. 
Holloway’s bullet had almost hit 
Zacharias’. And it had torn a hole in the 
tape a similar distance from his in the 
back of the mannequin’s neck. If you 
didn’t get that, let me summarize: two 
different teams on different nights had 
each placed their bullet perfectly on the 
target and taken the medulla oblongata. 
They had done so in no more than one 
second after the target was illuminated. 
They had also done so after a minimum 
time in the hide after crawling in the dark 
approximately 200 yards with a drag. 
Astonishing! 

Nor did it escape me that Stanka, 
Holloway, Williams, and Zacharias all 
used L.O.D. rifles. 

I remembered Martin’s instruction 
during the briefing: quarter the target (I 
knew he meant the head). Don’t include 
the beret. Simple enough, but how did 


Photo 3 - The teams of Zacharias/Williams and Holloway/Stanka made these hits 
during the night shoot. Note the bullet’s entrance just forward of the ear and above 
the jaw line. Placed perfectly, the shots hit the medulla oblongata. 
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Photo 4 - Martin points to the bullet’s exit through the tape, indicating a hit of the 
medulla oblongata. Zacharias, who made the night shot, looks on with Anthony 


Martinez. 


they assess the target and take the shot in 
such a short amount of time? I asked 
Holloway. 

“Looking through the Leupold scope I 
could see the target very dimly in the 
dark. I could see the oil barrel and make 
out that there was something above it. I 
put the crosshairs near the top of the dark 
object above the barrel and told them I 
was ready. We had estimated the dis- 
tance at 150 yards. When the lights came 
on, I had only inches to move the 
crosshairs. I quartered the target and 
took the shot. The rifle is so steady in the 
prone position that it was easy to do with- 
out disturbing my aiming point.” 


I remembered the Waco team’s answer 
when I had asked a similar question about 
how they had hit center when Martin was 
rolling on their backs. 

“T got Martin’s rhythm. After he told 
me to take the shot, I waited for the 
opportunity I knew was coming.” 

To me this added a new dimension: 
the shooter who thinks. |The shooter 
can’t always be the non-thinking mechan- 
ic, doing bid immediately and only as the 
spotter commands. He can’t only think 
about form, sight picture, and weapon 
function like an automaton. He, at times, 
must be the one to make the decisions: 


Continued on next page 
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when, how, where, while the spotter can 
only look on with as much faith and con- 
cern as the rest of us. 


The Long Haul 


When I arrived at the small building 
Martin was using for training on the sec- 
ond morning of my stay, I was informed 
that the students would be doing stalking 
exercises right after cold barrel exercises. 
I had some inkling of what this meant 
from previous discussions with Martin 
and was anxious to get on with it. 

After the snipers had decked them- 
selves out in previously self-made ghillie 
suits, we all proceeded to a location a 
mile or so to the north of the training 
building. The area was sparsely covered 
with mesquite brush, huisache, cactus, 
lechuguilla and tufts of a medium height, 
yellow grass that was going to seed. 
Shallow gullies and depressions crossed 
the area the snipers would have to negoti- 
ate to put a shot into Martin who would 
man the glass, trying to spot the snipers 
before they could take him out. I had the 
snipers line up against Martin’s truck 
before they proceeded on to the starting 
point some 700 yards away where a wash 
had carved a deeper slice in the earth’s 
surface. 

I took up a position about 200 yards 
closer to the starting line than where 
Martin and another of his instructors 
stood in the bed of a pickup waiting. I 
lost patience quickly and rationalized that 
I should be taking pictures of them crawl- 
ing in their camo. I walked quickly to the 
starting line and got there just as they 
were beginning their long crawl. I really 
got into this, especially since I only had a 
camera and could prance around the area 
standing erect. The snipers, on the other 
hand, continued to crawl flat on their bel- 
lies, pulling the rifle and other sundry 
gear along with them. 

This was a great teaching and learning 
exercise, even for the likes of me. After 


“DIRT SIMPLE and DEADLY ACCURATE" 
The ultimate in scope installation tools! 
NEW! ACCURIZING KIT combines our 
popular SCOPE BARS and LAPPING BAR 
with lapping compound and a pointer rod in a 

sturdy Flambeau box. Easy to use! 


— KOKOPELLI PRODUCTS 
3820 FOOTHILL ROAD « KALISPELL, MT 59901 
TEL 406-755-3220 _http:/www.kokopell.com 
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Photo 5 - The snipers posing for the silly photographer just prior to their 700 yard 
stalk. Note the L.O.D. rifle in the foreground bedecked in desert camo. 


Mike, an 
instructor, had to expose the end of the spotting scope for the camera to see anything. 


Photo 7 - The same position as the previous photo. It is quite disturbing to see the 
grass rise 6 feet in front of you. 


two days, and 3 such crawls, we all were 
getting better at taking Mr. Martin from 
his perch in the pickup: me with my cam- 
era, and the snipers with their rifles. 


Conclusions 


While I think of myself as a reason- 
ably accomplished field shooter, reloader, 
hunter, and rifle competitor, I am not a 
sniper. I have tried very hard during the 
writing of this series of articles to under- 
stand the sniper’s job, his capabilities, 
and his problems, and to report accurate- 
ly and honestly about what I tested and 
experienced. I sincerely hope that the 
reader believes that this outsider’s efforts 
were worthy, and that I have accom- 
plished what was asked of me. 

I started writing for Mr. Brennan, the 
editor of both Precision Shooting and 
Tactical Shooter, in or about 1986. I 
remember with great clarity his advice 
after he flatly refused to print one of my 
first articles into which I had dripped a bit 
of my life’s blood: 

“There have got to be conclusions,” ... 
and, “Twelve good men and true couldn’t 
understand a damn thing you wrote.” 
And so here you are, Mr. Brennan: 

My mission was to dog the principle 
of L.O.D. Training Associates as long as 
it took to evaluate the capability of his 
rifles and the ability of his trained snipers 
to deliver accurate rifle fire. With some 
definition of just what that meant, I found 
the following to be true. 

1. The Tactical Precision Marksman 
Rifle produced and sold by L.O.D. is 
an excellent rifle, offering the shoot- 
er extremely good accuracy for a rifle 
of its type. It is well designed and 
thought out, using ergonomics for 
comfort and for function, modern 
coatings, the best in materials, and the 
best craftsmen. It is a quality instru- 
ment at an affordable price. This was 
born out by exhaustive testing (see 
parts | and 2 of this series of articles). 
In short, the rifle has substantially bet- 
ter capability than the 1/2 MOA 
advertised. 

2. Mr. Martin’s training materials are 
thorough, succinct, and understand- 
able. He includes a manual, a data 
book, and several valuable shooting 
aids in his course. I listened to 3 days 
of lectures and found them to be pro- 
fessional, passionate, well-designed 


for the job the students are faced with, 
and extremely informative about not 
only shooting skills but mental, physi- 
cal, and legal issues as well. 

3. Martin understands the bond between 
rifle, spotter, shooter, and equipment. 
He is sensitive to the requirements and 
dire consequences of the job. In the 
short time he had to work with the 
snipers, he used tactics and exercises 
that stimulated understanding, think- 
ing, and the importance of teamwork. 

4. Tested within the bounds of L.O.D.’s 
parameters, the snipers were able to 
deliver acceptable, accurate rifle fire 
on demand, under stress. L.O.D.’s 
boundaries included first shot incapac- 
itation from cold, clean barrels, stress, 
hardship, and considerable situation 
variation. The best teams were able to 
deliver within the accuracy level of my 
testing (see part 2 of this series of arti- 
cles) even though under much poorer 
conditions. All shooters were able to 
perform within or near the boundaries. 


And with that I shall leave off watch- 
ing, interrogating, and hounding poor Mr. 
Martin, put an end to this series of arti- 
cles, and get on with ... 

What’s next, Mr. Brennan? 


ee 


Denouement 


I would like to thank Mr. Billy Martin, 
principal of L.O.D., and his instructors, 
Brian, Tim, and Mike for their assistance 
and hospitality. You treated me like I was 
somebody, and did so with quiet, unas- 
suming patience. 

To the students with whom I spent 3 
days in the sands of New Mexico, I would 
like to extend my appreciation for the 
work you have undertaken. Here is one 
civilian that has come to know a little bet- 
ter what you must face each day. While I 
wish that your job and your skills were 
not needed, I recognize that they are; and 
I hope it is your team that is called should 
me or mine have need. I know you will 
make that first shot an accurate one. 


De Oppresso Liber. 


L.O.D. Training Associates, Inc. 

3545 Omeara Drive Houston, TX 77025 
Phone: 713-668-1428 

FAX: 713-661-3104 

WEB: http://www.lodtraining.com 
E-mail: lodmail @lodtraining. 


Photo 8 - A line-up of L.O.D. rifles and capable operators. They used the rifle I had 
tested to demonstrate the Accuracy Capabilities of a Modern Sniper System: One 
Shot, On Demand, Under Stress. They came away with flying colors. 
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bout the facing page plete: 

The idea for the photo originated 
with our columnist Barrett Tillman, if 
the truth be told. Having come up 
with a darn good idea, Mr. Tillman 
then went into hibernation for the 
winter... leaving us with a good idea, 
period. 

So we called up our ghillie suit 
advertiser... Custom Concealment, out 
there in Zanesville, Ohio... and asked if 
perchance they might be having a 


ADVERTISER’S DIRECTORY 


photography session coming up any 
time in the near future. Turns out they 
were... and apparently the corporate 
president, David Marion, has a sense 
of humor. 

For those who like background 
info the suit that you see here, bor- 
rowed for the photo, (as was a young 
high school employee of Custom 
Concealment), is on its way (right 
after the photos were taken) to one of 


a two-man team that won the “Target 
Acquisition Under Live Fire” por- 
tion of a recent Army Ranger com- 
petition. The ghillie shown here is a 
Light Military suit... one of seven 
styles manufactured by Custom 
Concealment, Inc. ... in light decidu- 
ous color tones. This suit is designed 
for extended sniper crawl scenarios, 
and therefore has very limited frontal 
burlap coverage. 
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Manufactured: 
Autauga Arms, Inc. 
Action: Semi-Auto Blowback 
Construction: High Quality Stainless Steel 
Weight Unloaded: 12 0z 
Weight Loaded with Seven 
Cartridges: 13 1/2 02. (383.40 9m) 
Length: 4 3/8 in. (111 mm) 
Width: 7/8 in. (23 mm) 

Height: 3 1/4 in. (82.5 mm) 


Rifling: 6 Lands and Grooves; Right Handed Twist 
Trigger Pull: 8 Ibs, (2N) 

Capacity: Seven Rounds (Six in Magazine Plus One in Chamber) 
Sights: Fixed, Snag-Free ; 
Warranty: 1-Year Parts and Labor. Limited Lifetime Against Manufacturer's Defects 
Safeties: No Manual Safeties or Magazine Disconnects. 

Recessed hammer to Prevent Accidental Discharge 

Magazine Release: Located on Left Rear Grip Panel, Designed for Concealed 
Carry and Unusual Draws. (Will Not Accidentally release Magazine) 

Ammo: Designed for High Performance 32 ACP 
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TO PLACE AN ORDER HAVE YOUR LOCAL FFL HOLDER 
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